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CHAFTEB I. 



NSIO OF 8PSAKINO OUT. — THS PAS8SMT POtTUAS OV AF- 
FAIRS. — THB TBUX OHABACTXK OF ATBSISTS.-^THB 
CAU8B8 OF .THBIB INCBBA8B AND CONFIDBNCX. — HOW 
THBT 8HOULD BB MBT. — P08T8CBIPT. — BABBOW'8 DB- 
8CBIPTX0ir OF ATBBI8T8. 

I AH resolved once more before I die^ to try if I 
cannot^ Odd helping me^ awaken the minds of 
Christian people to a sense of the tremendous 
issaes now at stake in the rapid progress of scep- 
ticism and infidelity^ and the need of vigorous 
and united efforts in order to repel the assaults 
which are made upon our holy faith. It is not 
that people are not aware of these things^ but 
they take far, too little heed of them^and sufier 
the mischief to accumulate without serious at- 
tempts to stop it. 

B 



2 THE PRESENT POSTURE OF AFFAIRS. 

What is the present posture of affairs ? The 
present state of things is very remarkable. The 
large majority of the people of this land call them- 
selves Christians; nine-tenths of the educated 
and most influential persons in society rejoice in 
the name ; we are surrounded with Christian in- 
stitutions — many new ones are growing up — new 
churches^ new schools^ new religious societies: 
and yet somehow or other scepticism and infi- 
delity are stealthily growing upon us^ — nay more 
than stealthily^ they are openly and boastfully in- 
creasing ; atheists are openly promulgating their 
doctrines — many feel no shame in denying the 
truth of Christ; some of our ablest periodicals 
are infected with the disease^ and if they do not 
advocate infidelity, yet open their pages to its 
discussion ; our very universities^ founded by the 
piety of our forefathers^ are strongly tainted ; and^ 
what perhaps is the most evil sign of the times^ 
the clique of infidels in the legislature have suc- 
ceeded in forcing upon it the unheard of propo- 
sition that Christianity need not^ and in some 
cases shall not^ be taught in our primary schools. 

How is this ? How is it that with the prestige 
of eighteen hundred years of Christian teachings 
with the hold which Christianity still has on the 
nation^ nay the increasing energy of Christians in 
many departments, still the opposing forces seem 
to make so great advance ? 



WHO IS THE GBBATBST BNEHT ? 3 

I remember at the beginning of the century, 
atheists were had in abhorrencej partly on account 
of the prominent part which they took in the 
French Revolution. iSut all this seems for- 
gotten. To what are we to attribute the change 
of feeling? 

It is sheer imbecility on our part. It is not 
want of zeal, for there is plenty of zeal in many 
ways, but an absurd and almost mean deference 
to intellect, as it is falsely termed — a cowardly 
fear to speak out boldly in the face of the brag- 
garts of a false liberalism. 

Now I wish to ask a plain question, which may 
perhaps place this matter on a right footing. 
Who is the greatest enemy a man can have ? Is 
it he who robs him of his fortune and reduces 
him to beggary ? Is it he who filches from him 
his good name by malicious slander ? Is it he 
who ruins his domestic happiness ? These things 
are hard for a man to bear, but they are not the 
worst. Is it he who insults him publicly, kicks 
him, spits in his face ? No, these things may be 
borne by Christians. Is it the man who inflicts 
on him some grievous bodily harm, lames' him for 
life, throws vitriol into his eyes and blinds him, 
sets fire to his house and burns him with all his 
family ? No, there is a greater enemy than this. 
These are only temporal injuries. No, the worst 
enemy a man can have is the man who destroys 



4 INFIDELS OUR GREATEST ENEMIES. 

hU soul eternally, robs him of his faith in Christ^ 
and so deprives him of his inheritance in heaven. 

All Christians know and believe this, if they 
would but speak out. 

Again, who is the greatest enemy of his country? 
Surely he who spreads infidelity and atheism, ren- 
ders men wicked and cruel, ready for every evil 
deed, free from the wholesome influence of the 
law of Christ, without restraint on their evil 
lusts and passions. Imagine for one moment, if 
you can, what would be the condition of England 
if the atheists had their way, if the masses of our 
people had no love of God, no regard for His 
laws, no fear of hell, no hope of heaven« 

Again, who is the greatest enemy of the human 
race T Surely he who thwarts the merciful design 
of God's good providence for the amelioration 
and salvation of mankind — the man who, as far 
as his power extends, checks the progress of the 
Gospel of Truth, by promulgating infidel opinions, 
and so impedes the onward progress of God's 
kingdom upon earth. 

We all know these things perfectly well, but 
we think it illiberal, or bigoted, or uncharitable 
to say so, as if truth ought not to be spoken at 
any rate. 

Now I am addressing Christians. If, as our 
name imports, we verily believe that God sent 
His Only-begotten Son into the world to seek 



THB WOK8B FOR THEIR SINCERITY. 

and to save those which were lost — that all who 
believe in Him should not perish but have eternal 
life, surely there can be but one answer to the 
question. Who are the men who are doing the 
greatest injury to mankind ? It is impossible to 
deny that the impugners of the Gospel of Truth 
are, next to Satan himself, the worst enemies of 
6oD and man. 

Yet in the present day there is such a vile ser- 
vile feeling abroad — such a weak vacillating spirit, 
that Christians are positively afraid to avow their 
sentiments, and maintain their convictions. Some 
will say, *' We disapprove of these sceptics and 
infidels as much as you do, but they may be con- 
scientious and sincere.^' I earnestly hope for 
their own sakes it may be so. But it is evident 
that their very conscientiousness and sincerity, if 
it be so, will only make them more mischievous, 
more likely to persuade men to reject the truth. 
We must not relax in our endeavours to maintain 
the truth, and save the unwary from ruin, be- 
cause the impugners of the truth may be con- 
scientious. 

But they are clever, men of intellect, culture, 
and so forth. That I take the liberty to deny. 
Who is the most unwise man — (I will not use a 
less complimentary expression) — Who is the most 
unwise of men ? Is it he who squanders his for- 
tune in riotous living— or ruins himself by gam- 



6 INFIDELS NOT REALLY SCIENTIFIC. 

bliDg or horse-racing — or enters into ruinous 
speculations against the advice of all his friends 
— or destroys his health by vicious excesses? 
These men are desperately unwise. But surely 
their folly is not to be compared with the folly of 
that man who misses the grand object of his ex- 
istence — who, when he might be happy for ever, 
condemns himself to eternal misery by rejecting 
the gracious offer of salvation made to him in the 
blessed Gospel. And if, as it is too often the case, 
this man is the means of leading others to per- 
dition, it is impossible to conceive a being more 
infatuated and mischievous, or one whom we 
should be more determined to resist with all our 
might. 

But it will be said, what wonderful discoveries 
these men of science have made — how have they 
promoted arts and civilization — ^the discovery of 
the power of steam — gas — photography — electric 
telegraphs — surely men who have invented things 
like these are entitled to our respect and grati- 
tude. Here is a great fallacy. The men who 
have made all these valuable discoveries are not 
the same men who blaspheme Qod, and deny His 
existence. Tell me of one person who has made 
any great practical discovery in art and science, 
and at the same time makes it his business to 
disseminate atheism. No. They are quite an- 
other sort of persons. The men who have bene- 



TBUE CHARACTER OF ATHEISTS. 7 

fited the world by their Taloable discoveries are men 
who stick to their proper work — whose minds are 
set on scientific matters. Hence their skill and 
suooess. The scientific atheists — are men who 
leave their proper work undone and basy them- 
selves about other matters — ^intruding their crude 
speculations into the department of religion. 
They are a totally difierent sort of persons from 
those to whom the world is really indebted for 
the advancement of civilization — altogether an in- 
ferior class. Nay^ they have retarded civilization^ 
by depreciatitig that which is the greatest help to 
civilization — ^the Christian Faith. 

But again it will be said^ these men are very 
clever^ and agreeable^ and give very amusing lec- 
tures; moreover^ they have a great zeal for the 
doctrines which they teach; yes, and for these 
very reasons they are only the more dangerous. 
All their cleverness and earnestness does but tend 
to the deceiving of men^s souls. They may be 
all that you say, clever, agreeable, zealous, but 
for all that they are doing more than any other 
class of men for the temporal and eternal ruin of 
individuals, and of the whole human family. Not 
the most blood-thirsty tyrant who ever lived, 
the aggressor in the most destructive war, has 
done one half or one tenth of the mischief which 
has been done by these deniers of God and de- 
pravers of Revealed Truth. 



8 HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. 

The question at once arises. How are we to 
deal with such men? Are we, if we had the 
power, to exterminate them ? hand them ofer to 
the Inquisition ? destroy them from the face of 
the earth ? No, surely, this is not the way that 
Christians deal with their adversaries. We must 
pray for them — remonstrate with them — intreitt 
them — point out the tremendous evils which tliey 
may be the means of causing — place before them 
all the high and holy Christian motives which 
might induce them to pause in their suicidal and 
destructive course. 

One thing we must not do, that is, flatter them 
— compliment them on their cleverness — admit 
for a moment that they have a grain of truth on 
their side, when they oppose the Oospel. With 
the Word of God in our hands we must contend 
resolutely against their assaults and give no 
quarter or countenance to their opinions. 

F.S. — I am quite aware that the foregoing 
statements will be thought by some to be uncha- 
ritable, narrow, bigoted, and all that sort of 
thing. That is the way in which unbelievers meet 
what they cannot answer — and good men are too 
often deceived by it. But the very object of my 
writing is to show that those who uphold the 
truth must disregard such idle aspersions, and 
speak out plainly. Our forefathers, who com- 



BARROW ON tNFIDBUTT. 9 

bated infidelity in former generations^ were not 
so mealy-mouthed — but spoke the truth without 
lesene. The following are some extracts from a 
sennon by Barrow — " the mighty Barrow/' as he 
has been called from the great vigour of his in- 
tellect — on the text^ *' Take heed, brethren, lest 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief/' 
(Vol. iv. Serm. i.) 

'' If the causes of all the sin, and all the mis- 
chief in the world were carefully sought, we should 
find the chief of all to be infidelity . • • • That 
infidelity is a sinful distemper of the heart ap- 
peareth by divers express testimonies of Scrip- 
ture, and by many good reasons grounded thereon 
• • . . The sinfulness of infidelity will appear 
more fully by considering its nature and ingre- 
dients, its causes, its properties and adjuncts, its 
efiiects and consequences. 

'^I. In its nature it doth involve an affected 
blindness and ignorance of the noblest, and most 
useful truths; a bad use of reason; a most cul- 
pable imprudence, disregard of God's providence, 
or despite thereto ; abuse of His grace ; bad opi- 
nions of Him, and bad affections towards Him. 
God in His exceeding goodness and kindness to 
mankind hath proposed a doctrine, in itself faith- 
ful and worthy of all acceptation, containing most 
excellent truths, instructive of our mind, and di- 
rective of our practice toward the attainment of 



10 BARROW ON INFIDEXITY: 

salvation and eternal felicity; special overtures 
of mercy and grace most needful to us in our 
state of sinful guilt, of weakness^ of wretched- 
ness; high encouragements^ and rich promises 
of reward for obedience ; such a doctrine^ with all 
its benefits infidelity doth reject^ defeating the 
counsel of God^ crossing His earnest desires of our 
welfare, despising His goodness and patience. 

'^To this doctrine 6od hath yielded manifold 
clear attestations^ declaring it to proceed from 
Himself .... but all these testimonies infidelity 
slighteth, not fearing to give the author the lie ; 
which wicked boldness S. John chargeth on it ; 
He, saith the Apostle^ that believeth not God hath 
made Him a liar; because he believeth not the tes- 
timony that God gave of His Son. 

" Many plain arguments^ sufficient to convince 
our minds^ and win our belief, God hath fur- 
nished; the dictates of natural conscience^ the 
testimony of experience^ the records of history, 
the consent of the best and wisest men^ do all 
conspire to prove the truths to recommend the 
usefulness of this doctrine; but infidelity will 
not regard^ will not weigh, will not yield to 
reason. 

" God by His grace doth shine upon our hearts^ 
doth attract our wills to compliance with His will, 
doth excite our afiection to relish His truth : but 
infidelity doth resist His Spirit, doth quench the 



ITS NATUBB AND CAUBB8. 11 

heavenly light, doth smother all His suggestions 
and motions of divine grace within us. 

^ What God asserteth, infidelity denieth, ques- 
tioning His veracity; what God commandeth, in- 
fidelity doth not approve, contesting His wisdom ; 
what God promiseth, infidelity will not confide 
in, distrusting His fidelity or His power : such is 
its behaviour (so injurious, so rude, so foolish) 
towards God and His truth ; this briefly is its 
nature, manifestly involving great pravity, ini- 
quity, and impiety. 

"11. The causes and sources from whence it 
springeth (touched in Scripture and obvious to 
experience) are those which follow. 

" It commonly doth proceed from negligence, 
drowsy inobservance and carelessness ; when men 
being possessed with a spirit of slumber, or being 
amused with secular entertainments, do not mind 
the concerns of their soul or regard the means by 
God's merciful care presented for their conversion 
.... Another source of infidelity is sloth, which 
indisposeth men to undergo the fatigue of se- 
riously attending to the doctrine propounded, of 
examining its grounds, of weighing the reasons 
inducing to believe .... Infidelity doth arise 
from stupidity or dulness of apprehension .... 
contracted by voluntary indisposition and defects ; 
a stupidity rising from mists of prejudice, from 
steam of lust and passions, from rust grown on 



12 BARROW ON INFIDELITY: 

the mind by want of exercising it in obserTing and 
comparing things ; when men cannot apprehend 
the clearest notions plainly represented to them : 
nor discern the force of argument however evident 
and cogent : but are like those wizards in Job^ 
who meet with darkness in the day time, and grope 
at noon day, as in the night .... 

'' Another cause of infidelity is a bad judgment^ 
corrupted with prejudicate notions, and partial 
inclination to falsehood .... Another source 
of infidelity is perverseness of will, which hin- 
dereth men from entertaining notions disagreeable 
to their fond and froward humour . • . • The 
will of some men is an impregnable bulwark 
against all batteries of discourse ; they are so in- 
vincibly stubborn, as to hold out against the 
clearest evidence and mightiest force of reason y 
if they do not like what you say, if it cross any 
humour of theirs, be it clear as day, be it firm as 
adamant, they will not admit it ; you shall not 
persuade them, though you do persuade them. 
Such was the temper of the Jews, whom S. Ste- 
phen therefore calleth a stiffnecked people, uncir' 
cumdsed in heart and ears, who, although they 
did hear the most winning discourse that ever 
was uttered, although they saw the most ad- 
mirable works that ever were performed, yet would 
they not yield to the doctrine ; the mean garb of 
the persons teaching it, the spirituality of its de- 
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sign, the strict goodness of its precepts, and the 
like considerations, not sorting with their fancies 
and desires .... This is that hardness of heart 
which is so often represented as an obstruction of 
belief . • • . 

" Of kin to that perverseness of heart is that 
squeamish delicacy and niceness of humour which 
will not let men entertain or savour anything, 
anywise seeming hard, or harsh to them, if they 
cannot presently comprdiend all that is said, if 
they can frame any cavil, or little exception against 
it, if every scruple be not voided^ if anything be re- 
quired distasteful to their sense, they are offended 
and their faith is choked .... With these dis- 
positions is connected a want of love to truth 
the which if a man hath not, he cannot well en- 
tertain such notions, as the Gospel propoundeth, 
being no wise grateful to carnal sense and appe- 
tite .... 

'^ A grand cause of infidelity is pride, the which 
doth interpose various bars to the admission of 
Christian truth .... Pride fills a man with 
vanity and affectation of seeming wise in special 
manner above others, thereby disposing him to 
maintain paradoxes and to nauseate common 
truth, received and believed by the generality of 
mankind .... 

" He that is wise in his own conceit, will hug 
that conceit, and thence is incapable to learn. 
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There is, saith Solomon^ more hope of a fool than 
of him .... He that is coDceited of his own 
wisdom, strength of parts, and improvement in 
knowledge cannot sabmit his mind to notions 
which he cannot easily comprehend and pene- 
trate: he will scorn to have his understanding 
baffled, or puzzled by- sublime mysteries of faith : 
he will not easily yield anything too high for his 
wit to reach, or too knotty for him to unloose. 
How can these things be ? what reason can there 
be for this ? I cannot see how this can be true ; 
this point is not intelligible ; not considering the 
feebleness and shallowness of his own reason. • . • 

^* Another spring of infidelity is pusillanimity, 
or want of good resolution and courage .... 
Timorous men .... have not the courage to 
adventure a combat with their own flesh, and 
those lusts which wwr against the soul : to set upon 
correcting their temper, curbing their appetites, 
bridling their passions, keeping flesh and blood 
in order .... 

^'Infidelity doth also arise from sturdiness, 
fierceness, wildness, untamed animosity of spirit ; 
so that a man will not endure to have his will 
crossed, to be under any law, to be curbed from 
anything which he is prone to afiect . \ . • 

^' In fine, infidelity doth issue from corruption 
of mind by any kind of brutish lust, any irregular 
passion, any bad inclination or habit. Any such 
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evil disposition of soul obstructs the admission or 
entertainment of that doctrine which doth pro- 
hibit or check it ... . Whatever corrupt affec- 
tioif a man be possessed with^ it will work in him 
a distaste and repugnance to the doctrine^ which, 
indispensably, as a condition of salvation, doth 
prescribe and require universal holiness, purity, 
innocence, virtue, and goodness .... No man 
liketh to be galled, to be stung, to be racked 
with a sense of guilt, to be scared with a dread 
of punishment, to live under awe and apprehen- 
sion of imminent danger; gladly therefore would 
he shun that doctrine, which demonstrates him a 
grievous sinner, which speaketh dismal terror, 
which thundereth ghastly woe upon him .... 
Hence a man resolvedly wicked cannot but be 
willing to be an infidel, for his own quiet and 
ease • ... In fine, from what spirit infidelity 
doth proceed we may see by the principles, com- 
monly with it espoused for its support and coun- 
tenance by its great masters and patrons, all 
which do rankly savour of baseness and ill- nature 
. • • . The naughtiness of infidelity doth appear 
by considering its effects and consequences, which 
are plainly a spawn of all vices and villanies, a 
deluge of all mischiefs and outrages upon earth.^^ 
There are passages even stronger if possible 
than those which I have quoted. I do not bring 
them forward as models of the style which we 
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should adopt in refuting atheists; but by way of 
contrast to the weak half-hearted vacillating ut- 
terances of modem criticism ; some specimens of 
which I shall give in the next chapter. 

The true way of dealing with the opponents of 
religion is to avoid bitter revilings as well as 
foolish flattery^ and speak the language of grave 
disapproval and earnest remonstrance^ and com- 
passionate charity. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW INFIDXLITT 8PRXAD8.— THB VACILLATING CONDUCT 
OF 1U8PSCTABLB PBRIOOICAL8. — THB " GUARDIAN." — 
RBVIXW OF PROFX880R HUXLXT. — ^THX " aUARTXRLY 
RXYIXW" ON MR. HXRBXRT 8PBNCXR. — THB ** 8ATURDAY 
RBVIBW" ON PROFB880R TTNOALL. — MR. MIVART'8 
B8TBBM FOR PR0FB8S0R HUXLBT. 

Onb often reads at the beginning of letters or 
paragraphs in the papers the heading " How the 
smallpox is spread/' or '' How fever gets into 
houses ;" and then some instance of carelessness 
or gross mismanagement is mentioned, which 
fully accounts for the fact. It is the same with 
the spread of infidelity. Infidelity is dissemi- 
nated amongst the people in ways one would 
have scarcely thought of. Take the following 
from the Guardian, which has a large circulation 
among Church people : — 

" Critiques and Addresses. By Thomas Henry 
Huxley, LL.D., F.B.S. Macmillan and Go. 

" To read a book of Professor Huxley's is al- 
ways a keen enjoyment, whether you agree or 
disagree with it. He is a master of the English 

c 
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'language^ and he handles that delicate and power- 
ful instrument with an easy grace which it is re- 
freshing to witness. His thoughts seem almost 
by an instinct of nature^ without any conscious 
effort on the part of the writer^ to clothe them- 
selves in the aptest words. His meaning is al- 
ways perfectly transparent ; the precision of his 
own thought is reflected exactly into the mind of 
the reader. Then he has a wonderful command 
of happy illustration ; and the smoothest passages 
are often diversified by unexpected shafts of keen 
sarcasm or biting irony. All this^ too, is based 
— as we need hardly say — upon consummate 
knowledge within a certain definite sphere, for, 
as a physiologist^ he has few rivals and no su- 
perior. But he differs from many other great 
naturalists and physicists in extending his in- 
terest and his qualifications far beyond the boun- 
daries of his own science. He has felt the subtle 
fascination of metaphysics, and has plunged^ as 
all the world knows, into the full tide of theo- 
logical controversy. What he writes, therefore, 
is seldom confined to the serene and cold regions 
of scientific investigation : it is alive with all the 
interests of human existence, and astir with all 
the pulses of human conflict. We differ as widely 
as possible from some of the conclusions to which 
he leads, but we cannot refrain from paying our 
tribute of admiration to the skill and ability with 
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which he advances towards them. He is not 
only a foeman worthy of any adversary's steel ; 
he is also a strong and daring athlete^ whose feats 
must often be witnessed with a thrill of pleasure. 
. . • . We must refer our readers to the book 
itself, sure that they will derive from it a vast 
amount both of information and amusement^ how- 
ever much they may differ — as differ they as- 
suredly will — from a great many propositions they 
will meet with in it,^'^ 

Now just let us imagine ourselves in a respect- 
able family circle. One of them is looking at the 
Guardian — 

*^ Oh/^ he exclaims^ '^ here is just the book to 
set down in the list for the next box from 
Mudie's." 

"What is it?'' 

" * Critiques and Addresses^ by Thomas Henry 
Huxley/ " and he reads part of the above extract. 

"Huxley! Huxley I" says paterfamilias, "I 
think I have heard that his opinions are not very 
sound." 

" Oh ! but see what the Guardian says. Surely 
if his book was objectionable the Guardian would 
not praise him up in that way.'' 

So, on the recommendation of the Guardian, a 
book written by one of the most dangerous and 
uncompromising opponents of Christianity is in- 
^ See Guardian for Dec. 17, 1873. 
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troduced into an unsuspicious family — or rather 
the three or four families who club together for 
a monthly box from Mudie's. 

Just the same thing occurs in a review of 
" Enigmas of Life/' by W. R. Greg :^ "We are 
most anxious to express our sense of his [Mr. 
Greg's] frankness and courage^ his thoughtful- 
ness and power^ his chastened vigour of style, his 
uniform courtesy towards opponents, his high- 
toned morality/' Yet further on the following 
extract is given from the book : — " * We philo- 
sophers and men of science/ says Mr. Greg, 'know 
with a conviction at least as positive as that of 
any of these believers [Buddhists, Jews, Chris- 
tians,] that they are all wrong, that no such 
dicta have ever been delivered, and that no such 
knowledge about the unknowable can ever be 
reached.' " What can be the use of flattering an 
unbeliever in revelation with encomiums on his 
" thoughtfulness and power, his high-toned mo- 
rality?" He may be gifted with all this, but 
why induce people to read a book which may un- 
settle and ruin them everlastingly 7 

We have the same sort of ill-timed compli- 
ments in the review of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
" Principles of Psychology" in the Quarterly Re- 
view:^ ''Here we would express hearty thanks 

^ See €fuardi(xn for Jan. 7, 1874. 
3 QuarterUf Review, No. 270, p. 618. 
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to our author for the vigour^ persistency^ and 
skill with which he has exhibited the question as 
to the ultimate foundation of philosophy and the 
true basis of certitude^ although, as we ha?e seen, 
in order to be perfectly consistent Mr. Spencer 
ought to deny the existence of any basis of cer- 
titude, or of any absolute and fundamental truth.^' 
Afterwards the reviewer says of philosophers like 
Mr. Spencer that " a passionate hatred of all re- 
ligions, however discreetly or astutely veiled, lies 
at the bottom of much of the metaphysical teach- 
ing now in vogae. Delenda est Carthago, No 
system is to be tolerated which will lead men to 
accept a personal God, moral responsibility, and 
a future state of rewards and punishments.^'^ 
Very well; but if Mr. Spencer is this sort of 
man, why go out of the way to thank him heartily 
for the vigour, persistency, and skill with which 
he has exhibited the question as to the ultimate 
foundation of philosophy and the true basis of 
certitude 7 Surely if a man has these high quali- 
ties his teaching cannot be so far wrong, and yet 
he is one of those who have " a passionate hatred 
of all religion,^' &c. 

Perhaps the most extravagant instance of this 
sort of nonsense is in a review of Professor 
Tyndall, who, as it is well known, was the origi- 
nator of the recent discussion against the efficacy 

1 P. 637. 
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of prayer. Professor Tyndall has been " starring 
it ^^ in America. The Transatlantic (American 
periodical,) speaking of his proceedings, says that 
it was well known that " his religious opinions 
as a physical scientist are utterly hostile to, and 
subversive of, every Christian conception of the 
special point in question/' and that it was appre- 
hended even by his partisans that this fact '' would 
cost him his American audiences.^' Nevertheless 
he made some money — how much is not said — 
by his lectures, which, before leaving America, 
be sent to some scientific institution. 

The Saturday Review,^ in an article on '^Tyndall 
on Light,'' concludes as follows : 

'' Gathering up, by way of summary and con- 
clusion, the scattered threads of his. remarks, the 
lecturer dwells with force upon the love of truth 
for its own sake as lying at the root of all science. 
Not for profit or applause, but for its intrinsic 
worth, should knowledge be cultivated and held 
in honour. From no lips could words so pttre 
and chivalrous fall with greater appropriateness 
of force. The noble dedication of the substantial 
fruits of these lectures to scientific ends in the 
country in which they were delivered speaks more 
emphatically than mere words could do of the 
spirit in which the true votary of science will 
fulfil what he feels to be a holy calling. If any- 
^ Saturday Seview, Jxdj 26i!\i, 187B. 
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thing could transcend the services rendered to 
knowledge by this and other contribations of Dr. 
Tyndall^s to the literature of physics, or could 
augment the pride which his countrymen must 
feel in having been so ably represented across the 
Atlantic, it is the monument which the lecturer 
has left to all time of unselfish toil, intellectual 
energies nobly exerted, and disinterested devotion 
to the cause of truth/^ 

It is clear that all this is either extravagant 
flattery or possibly covert irony. Perhaps it was 
intended to be taken by the readers as either, ac- 
cording to their respective views. 

Now if one were reading the Westminster Re* 
view, or some low infidel publication, one might 
expect to find this sort of ill-timed laudation of 
writers of this stamp ; but to find such matter in 
respectable and ably conducted periodicals like 
the Saturday RevieWf the Quarterly, and still 
more the Guardian, seems to indicate a strange 
regardlessness of truth, and an unworthy sub- 
serviency to unhallowed intellect, if, indeed, men 
can be classed amongst the most intellectual who 
have missed the whole object of their creation. 
Besides, this sort of writing is a great drawback 
to the influence of those who are labouring to 
maintain the truth of Gon. We may speak 
strongly against the reckless mischief done by 
such men as Professor Tyndall, who has endea- 
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voured to shake the confidence of the humble 
Christian in the efficacy of prayer^ which perhaps 
has been his greatest consolation; but oar en- 
deavoars are sadly neutralized if sach a periodical 
as the Saturday Review speaks of him as '^ pure 
and chivalrous,^^ and his lecturing as '^a holy 
calling.^^ So our rebukes of the coarse attacks 
of Professor Huxley upon the Church and the 
clergy must needs be of less avail if such a paper 
as the Guardian recommends his volume to its 
readers in such extravagant terms. 

Almost the only secular publication which 
really speaks in just and righteous terms of these 
matters is the Edinburgh Review, from the pages 
of which I am glad to make the following ex- 
tracts : 

'^Ere we conclude this brief review of Dr. 
Strauss^s book — which (we are sorry to see) is 
already finding some feeble and confused imita- 
tors amongst ourselves, and is contributing its 
part towards the development of unbelief in our 
own country — it is well worth while to ask, on 
what grounds is that unbelief really supporting 
itself ? Why i$ apostasy from Christianity being 
so lightly treated iri our day? What has been 
discovered that should really justify any honest 
man in breaking with the Church as it is pre- 
sented in England, in renouncing his allegiance 
to God and his worship of the universal Father 
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through Christ^ and in scoating (with surely 
impious ingratitude) the rudimentary lessons of 
religion learnt in his childhood ? To this ques- 
tion we confidently answer that nothing whatever 
has been discovered which can possibly warrant 

such conduct We engage to say that 

there are yet ' seven thousand^' many times told, 
both in England and in every other Christian 
country, who are ready, if need be, to sacrifice 
their possessions and even their lives [for their 
religion]. If, then, anti-Christian and atheistic 
sentiments should gain the wide acceptance which 
Dr. Strauss and his school anticipate for them, 
what is to prevent a reign of universal chaos 7 
What is to stave off the utter shipwreck of human 
society f What hope can survive for man when 
every redeeming ideal is destroyed, when blind 
destiny is enthroned on the seat of 6od, and 
when the universe has come to be regarded by 
all mankind as a dead machine, whose social law 
is that 

' He may get who has the power, 
And he may keep who can P' 

That universal anarchy will then begin, and that 
the unchained passions of the human animal, 
devoid of the usual animal instincts of restraint, 
will plunge both himself and the social fabric he 
has for ages been erecting into ruin, no one in 
his senses can reasonably doubt. And such is 
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the consummatioQ for which writers like these 
are diligently working. Such is the chaos into 
which a merely destructive criticism^ and a ' posi- 
tive^ science, which^ in the domain of religion, is 
purely negative, and is therefore falsely so-called, 
are hurrying the deluded votaries of godless se- 
cularism/^^ 

Besides the mischief done by respectable 
periodicals which thus bestow their undeserved 
praises on the worst sort of infidel publications, 
they very often increase the amount of evil by 
unduly depreciating the labours of earnest men 
who use their best endeavours to counteract them. 
For instance, they will be sure to sneer at a book 
like this, and pick all sorts of holes in it, magni- 
fying the mistakes which no doubt may be found, 
and so neutralizing the good effect whicb it might 
have produced. There seems to be some writer 
attacheid to each periodical whose function is to 
do the philosophical department and uphold the 
character of the review for cleverness, — by prais- 
ing clever infidels up to the skies, and sneering 
at well-meant attempts to refute them. Another* 
mischief is that those periodicals which profess to 
admit discussion on both sides publish papers 
containing the strongest possible language against 
Christianity, (witness the article in the Fortnightly 
of June Ist, on the " Unseen Universe,^' by Pro- 

1 Edinburgh Review, No. 282, p. &46. 
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fessor Clifford^) while the papers on the other 
side are simply " apologetic/' 

It has been well said that " no cause is in a 
fair position when standing as a mere target for 
its antagonists to shoot at. • . . The war must 
be carried into the enemy's country/' 

Note. — I cannot but think the following is altogether a 
mistake — ^to praise a man against whom you hare the most 
serious charges possible to allege. "No one," says Mr. 
Mivart, " has a greater esteem for Professor Huxley than I 
hare, and no one is more conyinoed than I am of the up- 
rightness of his intentions, and his hearty sympathy with 
self-denying yirtue. Nerertheless the principles which he 
unhappily adrocates cannot but tend by a fatal necessity in 
one direction, and to produce results socially, politically, 
and morally, which he would be the first to deplore. They 
tend in the intellectual order to the degradation of the mind 
by the essential identification of thought with sensation, and 
in the political order to the evolution of horrors worse than 
those of the Parisian Commune. I refrain from charac- 
terizing their tendency in the moral order,'* ^ [i.e. simple 
atheism.] How can any man really esteem one whose 
writings and teachings tend to the very worst imaginable 
results — ^both temporal and eternal — ^to thousands of human 
beings? 

^ See Contemporary Jteview, January, 1872, p. 196. 
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LECTURES. — ^THB BYIL BBSULTS OF ATHEISTIC AND BEICI- 
ATHBISTIC LECTUBEB. — DR. CARPENTER AT SIGN COL- 
LEGE.— PROFESSORS TTNDALL AND HUXLET AT BELFAST. 
— PROFESSOR TTNDALL'B EXPLANATION. 

A GOOD deal of useful information is circulated 
now-a-days by lectures. This form of instruction 
is most suitable to particular subjects — such^ for 
instance^ as admit of illustration by plates and 
diagrams, or by experiments. Such lectures 
afford most useful and interesting instruction 
when the lecturer thoroughly enters into his 
subject and keeps himself to it. 

But there are some lecturers who are not sa- 
tisfied by this great triumph of their art, but 
must needs intrude themselves into matters 
beyond their ken. Physicists aspire to be psycho- 
logists. Lecturers on natural objects fancy them- 
selves qualified to give instruction on religion and 
morality, and the world too often allows the in- 
trusion. 

Perhaps the most ludicrous and incongruous 
iostance of this sort of absurdity was the recent 
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case of the LoDdon clergy assembled at SioD 
College to hear Dr. Carpenter^ a well-known 
physidstj explain to them his views on the sab- 
ject of prayer! Men who have received Gton's 
commission to teach all nations to observe and 
do what He hath commanded, (and sarely He 
has commanded that all His people should be 
taught to pray,) must needs go to a secu- 
lar philosopher to ask his opinion on the 
subject ! 

The same sort of thing, however, is going on 
all over the country. Everywhere secular philo- 
sophers are taking upon themselves to interfere 
in the matters of religion. The members of the 
British Association, whether in London or in their 
annual provincial gatherings, besides a host of 
local lecturers at Mechanics' Institutes and such 
like places, all more or less mar the real value of 
the information which they are well able to afford, 
by mixing it up with moral and religious con- 
siderations for which they are quite incompetent. 
They know a great deal more about the creation 
of the world forsooth than Moses — at least they 
fancy so. The first chapter of Genesis is a mere 
myth. Ask them what account they have to sub- 
stitute for it, and they cannot tell ; it is ^' un- 
knowable,^^ '^ unthinkable.^^ So far at least they 
are honest enough to confess that they know no- 
thing ht all about the matter. All they can say 
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is, with Topsy, that they " s'pose things growed/' 
or, in more scientific language, were evolved out 
of something or other — what they cannot say. It 
is quite a mistake, they tell us, to suppose that 
God created man in His own image. He was 
evolved out of an ape, or as, I believe, is supposed 
by the most advanced philosophers, out of a dog. 
Miracles are impossible, altogether out of the 
question. Why ? Because things go on accord- 
ing to fixed laws. But surely He who first gave 
the laws could change them ? No answer. The 
denial of miracles, of course, at one stroke sets 
aside the whole of the Bible, which is simply the 
record of God's miraculous government of the 
world. This your physicist does not seem to 
care for. 

Why have I brought forward these common- 
places? Simply because it is these very pro- 
ceedings which are exercising so pernicious an 
influence on the national faith ; and also because 
the remedy for the evil is easy and obvious. 
Why on earth do Christian people go to hear 
these sceptical lecturers, who would bring atheism 
and infidelity into their families ? The spectacle, 
ordinary as it is, yet considered seriously, is one 
of the most pitiable and unaccountable which 
can well be conceived. Here is a crowded lecture 
room, with a thousand or more respectable people, 
paterfamilias and his wife and family, assembled 
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of their own accord to listen to a man whose 
object is under the plea of philosophy, to perplex 
and rob them of their faith. They have them- 
selves no doubt whatever of the truth of Chris- 
tianity; and yet they give ear to a man who' 
derides the Bible, and laughs at Christian doc- 
trine. Now, the lecturer will either persuade his 
audience or he will not. If he does not persuade 
them, and they see plainly that he is a very igno- 
rant person on most important subjects, they 
have merely lost their time in coming to hear 
him. If he does persuade them, and shakes their 
faith, even in a small degree, it is no use mincing 
the matter, he may have destroyed their immortal 
souls, robbed them of their inheritance in heaven ; 
and this risk they have incurred for the sake of 
having their ears tickled by some amusing straws 
of science. They are like geese coming of their 
own accord to be killed, or they may be compared 
to a number of unsuspicious persons sitting quietly 
to have a mitrailleuse discharged upon them; only 
that the mitrailleuse could only rob them of their 
present life : the lecturer would destroy them for 
eternity. What is the remedy for this absurd 
and dangerous state of things 7 Simply to avoid 
such lecturers as you would avoid pitch. If you 
are a man of influence in your neighbourhood, 
use your influence to obtain the services of honest 
and conscientious Christian lecturers, who can 
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nor less than the taking up the exploded doc- 
trines of atheism. 

Now what a strange thing it is that fifteen 
hundred or more respectable Christian people 
should go to a crowded lecture room in Belfast, 
knowing at the same time that they would pro- 
bably hear their religion thus assailed ; and that 
not one of them^ so far as it appears, should have 
the courage to stand up and refute the lecturer. 

Another lecture was delivered by Professor 
Huxley, and, in the opinion of the Guardian, 
" It was an absolutely perfect specimen of calm, 
level, didactic oratory, each sentence pellucid as 
crystal, and yet seeming to drop from his lips as 
the easiest and most natural expression of the 
thought of the moment. The perfection of the 
oratory was proved by the success/' The subject 
was, '^The Hypothesis that Animals are Auto- 
matic,'' i.e., machines — men as well as other 
animals — we are all machines ! " This may be 
proved,'^ said the Professor, '' by operations on a 
live frog. We cannot, since the days when 
criminals were handed over to the doctors to be 
anatomized, experiment on man [what a pity !] 
but a live frog will do. You have only to remove 
the anterior part of the brain, and, if properly 
cared for, he will live for months and years.'' 
This reminds one of Isaac Walton's advice to a 
young angler, that, in running the baiting-needle 

D 
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down the body of a gudgeon, " you should use 
him as though you loved him, i.e., harm him as 
little as possible.^' 

The Professor's lecture might have passed off 
without much comment, as merely intended to 
amuse his audience, but he could not restrain his 
pugnacious propensities. After lecturing the 
usual time he goes on, — '^ I might properly enough 
finish what I have to say upon the subject, espe- 
cially as I have reached its natural limits, if it 
were not that an experience, now extending, I am 
sorry to say, over a good many years, leads me 
to anticipate that what I have brought before you 
to-night is not likely to escape the fate which 
upon many occasions within my recollection has 
attended statements of scientific doctrine and of 
scientific tendency. ... I shall have to bear in 
patience the reiterated assertion that doctrines 
such as I have put before you have very evil ten- 
dencies . . . that the logical tendency of such a 
doctrine is Fatalism, Materialism, and Atheism." 
But he does not care for logical consequences, 
the only question with him is whether a doctrine 
is true or is it false. He seems never to have 
heard of the argument called reductio ad absurdum, 
whereby truth may be tested. If an argument 
leads to a manifestly absurd and false conclusion, 
it proves that the premises are wrong. For in- 
stance, any argument which led to atheism, to 
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the conclasion that there is do 6od^ would mani- 
festly be a wrong argument. ^* Undoubtedly I 
do believe^^^ he says, '^ that the view I have taken 
of the relations between the physical and mental 
faculties of brutes applies in its fulness and en- 
tirety to man^ and if it were true that the logical 
consequences of that belief must land me in all 
these terrible things, [Fatalism, Materialism, and 
Atheism,] I should not hesitate to be so landed. 
I should conceive that, if I refused, I should have 
done the greatest and most abominable violence 
to everything that is deepest in my moral nature.'^ 
It seems all one to Professor Huxley whether 
what he teaches be Fatalism, Materialism, or 
Atheism. His own view of the case is so abso- 
lutely certain, and so undeniably correct, in his 
own view, that, even if it proves that there is no 
God, he is quite indifferent. This may be logic, 
in the Frofessor^s opinion, but most people will 
think it mere arrogant nonsense. 

In conclusion, he says : *^ Let me warn you, 
that if any man elect to give a judgment upon 
these great questions, still more, if he assume 
to himself the responsibility of attaching praise, 
or blame, to his fellow-men for the judgment 
which they may venture to express, I say that, 
unless he would commit a sin more grievous than 
most of the breaches of the Decalogue, let him 
avoid a lazy reliance upon the information that is 
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gathered by prejudice, and filtered throngh pas- 
aion. Let him go to those great souroes that are 
opened to him, as to every one, and to no one 
more open than to an Englishman ; let him go 
back to the facts of nature, and to the thoughts 
of those wise men who, for generations past, have 
oeen the interpreters of nature." 

The long and short of which peroration is this, 
tnat rf any one who heard Professor Huxley's 
lerture should presume to express his disgust, or 
even his approval (so jealous is the Professor of 
cnt«=.sm), he will be doing .s wrongly as if he 
broke Goo's Commandments. Before^be ventures 
to express his opinion one way, or the other he 

Z Z^^' ""' *'••' °P'''^- °^ « ^-t of 

SssLt'n! ""*'"' """^ «° *^™°Sh a series of 
disgusting vivisections, such as Professor Huxlev 
has done cutting off part of the skuUs o7?™^ 
and monkeys, and other wretched creatures. vZ 
Ul any one has gone through all this, he has no 
nght to express an opinion of the tendency of 
this disagreeable lecture. cuuency ot 

For myself, I venture to sav tli«» u 

takes upon himself to preaYh M T r" ""'' 
Afk^: u • ^ preacd Materialism or 

Atheism he is tpso facto condemned as an im 
postor or an ignoramus. 

One very curious thing remains tn h- 
tioned. A vote of thanks was proposed K T""'. 
Bo.se and seconded by Dr. Car^nLrwh/aJ^Id 
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these words^ '^ I accept/' he said^ '^ all that has 
been said about automatic action^ but I add to it 
the consciousDCss expressed in these four great 
words^ * I am^ I ought, I can^ I will/ " That is to 
say^ ^' I am much obliged to you, sir, for your 
amusing and interesting lecture, but I think you 
are altogether wrong/^ Dr. Carpenter is so far 
right. How can a man be an automaton who is 
able to will, and to do what he wills, and what 
he ought to do 7 And we might further ask, 
how can a man, who believes in 6od, thank 
another for delivering a lecture which virtually 
denies God ? It is altogether a very remarkable 
instance of the manner in which these philoso- 
phers hang together, and how they suffer the 
extreme and violent among them to have their 
way. A society, instituted for the admirable 
object of the promotion of science, has put for- 
ward as its leading men Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall — par nobile fratrum — as the represen- 
tatives of their opinions; and their Lectures, 
besides being listened to by a crowded audience, 
have been printed and read by the educated part 
of the community; and the dissentients, while 
disapproving of their principles, tamely thank 
them for their interesting Lectures. Even repre- 
sentatives of the Church are fulsome in their lau- 
dations of the " perfection of oratory .^^ When 
will Christians pluck up courage to resent these 
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deliberate attacks on their faith — so at least as 
not to countenance by their presence these in- 
sidious discussions^ and the insolent and arrogant 
language in which the lecturer takes upon him to 
defy those who believe in God^ and venture to 
question his assertions ? 

Professor Tyndall was partly right when he in- 
troduced his friend Huxley as " a lover of truth, 
perfectly fearless in his utterances^ and a hard 
hitter.*' Whether he be a lover of truth we will 
not say ; certain it is that his notion of truth is 
very different from that of Christians ; that he is 
'^ fearless in his utterances, and a hard hitter'^ is 
undeniable. The wonder is that people will go 
to hear the '^ fearless utterances '* of one whose 
chief delight seems to be to insult Religion ; and 
so subject themselves, and what they ought to 
hold most dear, to the " hard hitting^' of one who 
has not the smallest regard for man, or reverence 
for God. And another wonder is that the con- 
ductors of the British Association for Science 
should think themselves justified in sending out 
atheistical lecturers through the country, whose 
chief object is to pervert the souls of unsuspicious 
persons, who are so imprudent as to listen to 
them. 

Professor TyndalFs lecture at Belfast provoked, 
as it was natural, considerable animadversion, and 
the Professor has by way of apology made the 
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following marvellous statement : ''I have noticed/' 
he says^ '^ during years of self-examination^ that 
it is not in hours of clearness and vigour that the 
doctrine [of material atheism] commends itself 
to my mind — ^that^ in the presence of stronger 
and healthier thought^ it ever dissolves and dis- 
appears as offering no solution of the mystery in 
which we dwells and of which we form a part.'' 
So that whether the Professor teach Atheism or 
not depends on the state of his health and tem- 
perament. If he is in good health he teaches 
sound doctrine; if his digestion^ or any other 
function^ is out of order> and so his mind is 
clouded^ he teaches doctrines, which if they are 
accepted by his unfortunate hearers^ may under- 
mine their faith or religion^ and destroy their 
souls eternally I And yet^ well knowing this 
peculiar idiosyncrasy^ he goes about the country^ 
and even across the Atlantic, disseminating his 
unwholesome doctrine. Was there ever such an 
instance of infatuated recklessness f The truth 
is that these men care not one straw what may 
happen to their neighbours here or hereafter, 
if only they themselves are flattered and ap- 
plauded. 

Note, — ^The foregoing paper -was written soon after the 
meeting of the British Association at Belfast in 1874. I 
am happy to say that a yery different tone pervaded the 
leotores recently deUyered at Bristol at the meeting of the 
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same flodetj, and specially tiie opening address of fihe Presi- 
dent. Indeed it seemed to be admitted that the Selfiist 
addresses were altogether a mistake — that an association 
formed for the purpose of forwarding science was going 
beyond its proyince in meddling with religion and meta- 
physics. Professor l^dall himself, in resigning the office 
of president to Sir John Hawkshaw, made this admission — 
" In him," he said, with a hi^py reference, instantly appre- 
ciated by his audience, to the tmnolt and controversy, which 
had been engendered by his own address at Belfast, " you 
will have a wise and prudent head, a leader not likely to be 
caught up into atmospheric vortices of speculation about 
things organic or inorganic, about mind and matter, £BLr be- 
yond the reach of mind."^ I sincerely hope that this may 
put an end to the bad practice of mixing up religious ques- 
tions with matters of science. Both departments will gain 
by the separation. 

> See Guardian, Sept. 1, 1875, p. 1113. 



CHAPTER IV. 

80MB WITH THB BBST INTBNTI0N8 DO HABM BY INCAU- 
TIOUS ADMISSIONS. — DB. FARBAB'S " LIFB OF CHRIST." 
— THB MIBACLB OF OUB LOBD WALKING ON THB 8BA. 
— AND OF THB DBYILS BNTBBINO INTO THB SWINB. 

Dr. Farrar^s book on " The Life of Christ'^ is 
very good in many respects. It is the work of 
a scholar and divine. The style is evidently 
adapted to the taste of its expected readers^ and 
intended to compete with that of " Ecce Homo'' 
and Benan's ''Vie de Jesus:'' which it does 
effectually and legitimately. There are many 
pages of eloquent diction and thought, which 
will be duly appreciated. Perhaps it is with the 
same view of meeting the taste of ordinary readers, 
that there is rather too much of deference to the 
prevailing — scepticism we will not say, but — 
want of firm belief; which is the more likely to 
do harm as coming from the pen of a writer in 
most respects so judicious and orthodox. And it 
appears to us that the writer is inconsistent with 
himself in different parts of his work. As a 
wholcj the book is admirably adapted to defend 
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the truth against the prevailing scepticism. It 
sets forth the character and life of Christ in 
vivid colours of truth and verisimilitude. But 
there is an occasional tinge of doubtful philosophy^ 
which detracts a good deal from the excellence of 
the work. 

We proceed to point out what appear to us 
illustrations of one of those unfortunate ten- 
dencies in modem writings which cause even ex- 
cellent writers to pander to the prevailing Lati- 
tudinarianism — and^ we fear, with greater effect 
as their general teaching is unexceptionable. 

Dr. Farrar accepts, without scruple, the mira- 
culous power of Jesus, and dwells much on the 
exhibition of it. He blames those who seek to 
explain away the reality of our Lord's miracles. 
Thus, in speaking of the miracle of our Lord 
walking on the sea, he says : " Some have tried, 
in various methods, to explain away its mira- 
culous character: they have laboured to show 
that h) rris iakaa-ayis, ^ on the sea,^ may mean 
no more than that Jesus walked along the shore^ 
parallel to the vessel ; or even that, in the dark- 
ness, the Apostles may have thought at first that 
He was, or had been, walking on the sea. Such 
subterfuges are idle and superfluous, (he says,) 
.... That they [the Evangelists] intended to 
describe an amazing miracle is indisputable to 
any one who carefully reads their words ; and, as 
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I have said before^ if^ believing in God^ we believe 
in a Divine Providence over the lives of men^ and 
believing in that Divine Providence, believe in 
the miracaloas, and^ believing in the miracoloas, 
accept as truth the resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and, believing that resurrection, believe 
that He was indeed the Son of God — then, how- 
ever deeply we may realise the beauty, and the 
wonder, and the power of natural laws, we realise 
yet more deeply the power of Him who holds 
those laws, and all which they have evolved, in 
the hollow of His hand ; and to us the miracu- 
lous, when thus attested, will be in no way more 
stupendous than the natural, nor shall we find it 
an impossible conception that He who sent His 
Son on earth to die for us should have put all 
authority into His hand/^^ 

Here is not only a distinct recognition of the 
reality of miracles, but also a merited reproof to 
those who would seek to explain them away. 
But in his treatment of the expulsion of the 
legion of devils from the possessed Gergesene, he 
'takes quite a different line and sides decidedly 
with the sceptics or Latitudinarians. ''It is 
true,'' he says, ''that the Evangelists, as their 
language clearly shows, held in all its simplicity, 
the belief that actual devils passed in multitudes 
out of the man into the swine. But is it not 
^ Life of Ghbist, Vol. I. p. 409. 
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here allowable to make a distinction between 
actual facts^ and that which was the mere con- 
jecture and inference of the spectators, from whom 
the three Evangelists heard the tale ? If we are 
not bound to believe the man's hallucination that 
six thousand devils were in possession of his soul, 
are we bound to believe the possibility suggested 
by his perturbed intellect that the unclean spirits 
should pass from him into the swine V^^ 

Before, he blamed severely those who sought 
to explain away the miracle of Ghbist walking 
on the sea, but here he reproves those who do 
just the same, in blaming those who dispute the 
miracle of the possessed of devils I '^ Let them re- 
member,'' he says, '' that a hard and denuncia- 
tive dogmatism approaches more nearly than any- 
thing else to that Pharisaic want of charity which 
the LoBD whom they love and worship visited 
with His most scathing anger and rebuke,'^ and 
he adds in a note, '^ My own view, under these 
circumstances, is of no particular importance/' 
But it i8 of importance. His readers, who have 
followed him so far, as a believer in the literal 
truth of Scripture, must needs be surprised 
to find that in this instance he sets aside the 
plain words of three Evangelists. '^My own 
view,'' he says, '' is this : I have shown that the 
Jews, like all unscientific nations in all ages, 
^ Life of Ghbist, Vol. I. p. 889. 
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attributed many nervous disorders and physical 
obstructions to demoniac possession^ which we 
should attribute to natural causes : but I am not 
prepared to deny that in the dark and desperate 
age which saw the Redeemer's advent^ there may 
have been forms of madness which owed their 
more immediate manifestation to evil powers/' 
Here he is nearly right, but why then go out of 
his way to reprove those who, believing the plain 
words of Holy Scripture, think those persons 
blameable who do not accept them f This, surely, 
is inconsistent. It is pandering to the Latitudi- 
narianism of the day, and is unworthy of one who 
has so well treated of our Lord's Ministry. It 
is but a short step from denying the truth of the 
Evangelist's narrative, to descend into the cavils 
of Jowett and Powell, and the other Essayists and 
Reviewers — one more step to the position of Go- 
lenso and Voysey, and another to Bradlaugh and 
Tom Paine. Facilis descensus Avemi. If we 
allow ourselves to question the truth of one mi- 
racle, which is plainly recorded by the Evangel- 
ists, why should we not refuse to accept any which 
happens to clash with our notions of probability ? 
Some things appear improbable to one man, 
some to another. A man might say, " Oh, as to 
the miracle of the devils, I can believe that, for 
we know nothing of the spiritual world : but that 
a human body could walk on the sea is plainly 
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contrary to Nature's laws^ and therefore incre- 
dible/' We should remember also that there is 
no real difference of degree in miracles. One 
miracle is as absolutely a proof of the power of 
God as another. It is no more difficult for the 
Omnipotent to stop the earth in its course than 
to cause a supernatural breeze to sound in the 
tops of the mulberry trees. With man both are 
equally impossible^ with God equally possible. 

The tone of Dr. Farrar's criticism on the whole 
of the passage is objectionable. He speaks of 
the ^' man's hallucination that six thousand devils 
were in possession of his soul." Surely no one 
ever thought that literally a legion of six thousand 
must have possessed him — only that " they were 
many." We know not the number of the heavenly 
or the infernal host. A multitude of the heavenly 
host announced to the shepherds the birth of 
Jesus. When Elisha was surrounded by the 
hosts of Syria^ he opened the eyes of the young 
man who trembled beside him, and behold^ there 
were chariots and horses ready to defend him, 
far more than those which were against him. In 
truth we know absolutely nothing of the number 
and nature of the spirits of good and evil. If 
there are^ as philosophers teach us, as many 
living creatures in a drop of water as there are 
human inhabitants on the face of the earth, why 
should we not believe it possible that if our spi- 
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ritual eyesight were aided by microscopic power^ 
we might discern millions of spirits around us ? 

As regards the spirits of evil we can have no 
certain information^ but from Holy Scripture. 
That there are such beings Philosophy itself 
might judge probable from the amount of mis- 
chief which exists in the worlds both spiritual and 
material. God's Word distinctly teaches us that 
there are angels both good and bad. Unseen by 
the eye of science^ belongings in fact, to a different 
department of human knowledge^ we believe^ on 
sure testimony^ that not only are evil angels per- 
mitted to work mischief in the universe^ but also 
that God employs His holy angels to counteract 
their machinations^ and save His servants from 
harm. Besides this glorious material earth 
which we see around us^ and on which science 
may exercise its power to develop the intellect of 
man^ and provide many things for his material 
comfort — besides the earth and sea^ the solar and 
sidereal systems^ the wonderful chemical combina- 
tions^ and forces of Nature's hidden powers, there 
is a distinct order of spiritual, invisible existences, 
probably subsisting everywhere throughout the 
world, and acting in subordination to the great 
Ruler of the universe. Of the extent of their 
ministrations we cannot speak with certainty. 
Whether the whole system of the universe is ad- 
ministered by their agency, whether it is their 
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power which propels the planets in their course 
— c^ses the sea to ebb and flow, gathers the 
cloads into a heap, sends forth the forked light- 
ning, and causes the soft rain to fall upon the 
earth ; whether it is by this spiritual instrumen- 
tality, invisibly operating throughout the universe, 
that what we call Nature is maintained and 
governed— -or whether the ministrations of angels 
are used only on those supernatural occasions 
when Almighty God wills to reverse Nature's 
usual courses — to stop the earth in its orbit, to 
drown it in a flood of waters, to send the destroy- 
ing pestilence, or, when His will is done, to stay 
the plague, to announce His messages of mercj, 
to save some faithful servant from disaster — what 
may be the limits of the angelic ministry, we 
know not. Only we know, on the authority of 
our Lord, that there exists a body of spiritual 
beings, whom we see not, employed by the great 
God, as the agents of His Will, and instruments 
of His mercy. There can be no question about 
this in the mind of every one who believes the 
Bible, and the fact approves itself to all our 
notions of inherent probability. 

I am afraid I shall be thought very ungrateful 
to Dr. Farrar for insisting so much on these 
blemishes in his generally valuable work. But 
just in the present critical position of men's 
minds, it is a most serious drawback that a man 
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like Dr. Farrar Bhould not uphold the integrity of 
Odd's Word^ bnt aeem to sanction the too com- 
mon notion that we have a right to pick and 
choose for onrselves^ and believe what we please 
and reject what we do not like. On what pos- 
sible plea can it be nrged that we should accept 
the wonderful account of our Lord walking on 
the sea^ and reject the equally^ but not more 
wonderful account of the demoniac and the swine 
— when both are recorded by the Evangelist in 
the most positive terms ? Moreover, the incident 
of the passing of the devils into the swine is 
valuable as proving the personality of evil spirits. 
It is just this arbitrary criticism of Holy Scrip- 
ture which is gradually contributing to sap the 
foundation of Christianity. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIANITY SUFFERS SVBN FROM WELL-MEANING PHI- 
LOSOPHERS. — PROFESSOR MAX MULLER'S LECTURE OX 
''the science of religion." — THE PILLAR OF THE 
CLOUD. — CHRISTIANITY REGARDED AS ONE OF MANY* 
RELIGIONS. — PRIMJBYAL RELIGION. 

It may be questioned whether less actual harm 
is not done to the cause of Christian Truth by 
the most rabid atheist and infidel than by the 
half-hearted support and vague speculations of 
men of whom it would be uncharitable to say 
that they were not Christians. Violent attacks 
on Christianity put faithful men on their guards 
who are apt to be beguiled by plausible novelties 
and modern subtleties. Take the following pas- 
sage from Professor Max Miiller's recent lecture 
on " The Science of Religion/' — " What to us is 
a heavenly message^ a godsend^ was to them (the 
ancients) a winged messenger : what we call Di- 
vine guidance they speak of as a pillar of a cloud 
to lead them the way^ a pillar of light to give 
them light — a refuge from the storm^ a shadow 
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from the heat. What is really meant is no doubt 
the same, and the fault is ours^ not theirs, if we 
wilfully mistake the language of the ancient pro- 
phets.'' (P. 43.) The Professor is scarcely candid 
here. What are the facts ? " The angel of God 
which went before the camp of Israel, removed 
and went behind them, and the pillar of the 
cloud went from before their face, and stood be- 
hind them, and it came between the camp of the 
Egyptians and the camp of Israel, and was a 
cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by 
night to these/'^ Surely these circumstantial de- 
tails are not mere figurative expressions for Divine 
guidance. 

When Dr. Colenso plainly tells us that the 
facts recorded in Ancient Scripture are " unhis- 
toricaV i.e., untrue, our best feelings are indig- 
nant at the spectacle of a bishop of the Church 
betraying the religion which he professes to teach ; 
but when a philosophic layman, professing great 
regard for the Bible, at least as an ancient book, 
does precisely the same thing by quietly setting 
aside its meaning under pretext of philological 
science we are much more likely to be deceived. 

Another mode in which damage is done to the 
cause of Christian Truth even by persons who 
would be hurt, and justly so, if they were accused 
of being its enemies, is by ranking Christianity 

^ Exodus xiy. 19, 20. 
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a8 one amoDgst many religions^ all of which have 
an eqaal claim to be called religions. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller^ indeed, repudiates the notion. 
" Those/' he says^ " who would use a comparative 
study of religion as a means for debasing Chris- 
tianity by exalting the other religions of mankind 
are to my mind as dangerous allies as those who 
think it necessary to debase all other religions in 
order to exalt Christianity/' (P. 37.) And yet 
the disclaimer of such an intention does not in the 
least remove the evil which unconsciously, per- 
haps, he perpetrates. 

Take the following passage, '^ According to a 
well-known passage in Diodorus Siculus, the 
Egyptians believed their laws to have been com- 
municated to Mnevis by Hermes; the Cretans 
held that Minos received his laws from Zeus ; the 
Lacedaemonians, that Lycurgus received his laws 
from Apollo. According to the Aryans, their 
lawgiver, Zathraustes, had received bis laws from 
the 6ood^ Spirit ; according to the Getse, Zamolxia 
received his laws from the Goddess Hertia ; and 
according to the Jews, Moses received his laws 
from the God lao,'' (p. 151,) [the name which 
the Professor thinks fit to give to the Omnipotent 
Jehovah.] 

This is false analogy. No comparison can be 
drawn between the true religion and others : they 
are not to be named together. In the words of 
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the Fsalmist^ '' the Lobd is a great Ood and a 
great King above all gods .... As for all the 
gods of the heathen they are but idols^ but it is 
the Lord that made the heavens.'' 

The impression conveyed by the passage of 
Professor Max Miiller is obviously that all these 
laws and lawgivers stand on much the same foot- 
ing ; all are equally deserving our regard ; all may 
be equally true^ or equally false. Does not the 
Professor see the fallacy of his argument ? 

Why^ it may be asked^ should we believe this 
laws given to Moses by Jehovah are superior to 
those of Mnevis or Zamolxis^ or the rest ? Can a 
Christian for a moment doubt ? We know^ from 
unquestionable facts of history^ that Jesus Chaist 
was approved of Odd by mighty words and deeds ; 
that no one could do such miracles as Jesus 
wrought^ unless God were with Him* And Jesus 
declared that " Moses spake of Him :" that " if 
we believe not Moses and the prophets^ neither 
should we believe though one rose from the dead/' 
8cc. In shorty the truth of Jesus is pledged to 
the divine inspiration of Moses. How then can 
we^ for a moment, class Moses with the others ? 
It is surprising that such a man as Professor Max 
Miiller should be beguiled into such a fallacy. 

Again, to show the equal claim of dififerent 
religions he quotes the well-known words of S. 
Peter, " Of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
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specter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth Htm and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him.*^ But the Apostle never meant to as- 
sert that all religions were equal in God^s sight, 
but simply that good men in every nation. Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, were equally to be admitted 
to the kingdom of Christ. 

But though we believe all religions, except re- 
vealed religion, to be erroneous, no one, I sup- 
pose, ever imagined that all the individuals who 
have lived under false religions were doomed to 
eternal perdition. No ! God has expressly said 
that they who have not heard the Revealed Word 
have a law unto themselves by which they will 
be judged. They may not by that law be raised 
to the same height of glory as those who have 
been made members of the Body of Christ. 
But none will be condemned for not believing on 
Him of Whom they have not heard. " There are 
people/' we are told, ^^ who, from mere ignorance 
of the ancient religions, have adopted a doctrine 
more un-Christian than any that could be found 
in the pages of the religious books of antiquity, 
viz., that all the nations of the earth, before the 
rise of Christianity, were mere outcasts, forsaken 
and forgotten of their Father in heaven, with- 
out a knowledge of God, without a hope of sal- 
vation.'^ (P. 228.) I confess that I never hap- 
pened to meet with persons of this description. 
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and believe that the notion is only one of those 
fallacies which exist in the minds of modern phi- 
losophers. 

Professor Max Miiller objects to the notion of 
those who believe that there was a primseval re- 
ligiouj and that the superstitions of the heathen 
were a falling off from that. And yet at p. 287 
he seems entirely to recognise ^' a common ground 
• ... in the broad foundation on which all re- 
ligions are built up — the belief of a Divine Power, 
the acknowledgment of sin, the habit of prayer, 
the desire to offer sacrifice, and the hope of a 
future life.'' And at p. 291 he speaks of the 
" grave similarity'' between the ancient religions 
of the world, and says : " We may infer a general 
union or affinity between the most distinguished 
inhabitants of the primitive world, at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early deviate, 
from the rational adoration of the only true God." 
Why that is exactly the "prim»val religion" 
which we contend for. Why should we not be- 
lieve that God revealed Himself to Adam as his 
Maker and Preserver, taught him to pray and to 
offer sacrifice, and hope for a future life ? We 
find the sons of Adam engaged in sacrifice; 
Enoch walked with God ; Noah had communica- 
tion with Him, and preached to the men of his 
generation ; Abraham retained the knowledge of 
OoD when the men of his generation had fallen 
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into idolatry. What is it^ then, that stands 
in the waj of the acceptance of primseval reli- 
gion ? Simply the absurd notion which has over- 
spread the philosophical mind, and induced them 
to give up, not merely the primseval religion, but 
revealed religion also — the notion of evolution, 
that man was originally a savage, or much lower, 
that he received no revelation from God, that 
God never troubled Himself about him, but left 
him to evolve all his notions for himself. 

Having taken the liberty of criticising Professor 
Max Miiller's book, I must direct attention to 
one very admirable passage — not that it is the 
only admirable passage by a good many — which 
it strikes me is much to be commended. It 
seems that Professor Blackie had spoken very 
disrespectfully of a friend of Max Miiller, and 
said that he allows himself ^^to drink deep 
draughts, if not of maundering madness, at least 
of manifest hallucination.'* (P. 397.) " I feel,'' 
says Max Miiller, '^that I must for once try to 
get angry and return blow for blow. ... If such 
words were thrown at my head I pick them up 
chiefly as etymological curiosities, and as striking 
illustrations of what Mr. Tylor calls ^ Survivals 
in culture,' showing how the most primitive im- 
plements of warfare, rude stones and unpolished 
flints, which an ethnologist would suppose to be 
confined to prehistoric races, to the Red Indians 
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of America or the wild Picts of Caledonia^ torn 
up again most unexpectedly in the vefj centre of 
civilised life/' (P. 397.) This is a very admirable 
piece of good hnmour in a discussion between 
philosophers. At the same time I do not think 
that when the honour of Ood is concerned we 
should speak quite so calmly. When Ood's 
honour is insulted^ and souls endangered^ it be- 
comes us to use stronger language than when 
philosophers are disporting about some question 
of merely scientific interest. I do not say that 
irony is unsuitable to religious controversy. Elijah 
mocked the prophets of Baal when he said^ ^' Cry 
aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradven- 
ture he sleepeth, and must be awakened.'' But 
it was a grim sort, of irony, for he presently put 
all of them to death. This is not exactly in the 
spirit of Christians. Christians must not put 
their opponents to death, nor call down fire from 
heaven upon them. But they should remember 
always that they must not, in accommodation to 
the irreligious spirit of the age,' forget that they 
are contending for the truth with men who are 
dishonouring Ood, and destroying souls. They 
need not forego the use of irony, but it must be 
earnest. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. — DB. CAKPENTEB ON MEN- 
TAL PHT8I0L06Y. — HIS UNFORTUNATE JEALOUSY Of 
THEOLOGIANS. — ETERNAL DEATH. — HIS LOW OPINION OF 
SPIRITUALISTS. 

Though we do not agree with Dr. Carpenter in 
all his theological opinions^ yet from a philo- 
sophical point of view, we have been much in- 
terested in his recent work on Mental Physiology. 
A rather stiff subject is treated in a very lucid 
manner^ and interspersed with so many apt illus- 
trations and amusing anecdotes^ both ancient and 
modern^ that the book is calculated to afford 
much amusement and instruction to the general 
reader. It treats of the Relations between Mind 
and Body^ the Nervous System and its Functions^ 
of Sensation^ of Ideation and Ideo-motor Action^ 
of Common Sense, Unconscious Cerebration, 
Sleep, Dreaming, and Somnambulism, Intoxication 
and Delirium, &c. It is only when we come to 
the author's view of the relation between Philo- 
sophy and Religion that we cannot follow him in 
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his theories. And even here we recognise with 
pleasure a desire at least to remove the onfor- 
tanate antagonism which has grown up in these 
two departments^ and we feel great hope that a 
maturer inqijiry may induce the Doctor to recon- 
sider some of the difficulties which he imagines^ 
without cause^ to exist between Religion and 
Science. 

Dr. Carpenter brings forward three principal 
causes of the antagonism. Firsts he speaks of 
'' a constant endeavour on the part of the up- 
holders of theological creeds and ecclesiastical 
systems either to repress scientific inquiry alto- 
gether^ or to limit its range.'^ As an instance 
he says — " They denounce geologists as sceptics, 
or even infidels, because they refuse to accept as 
revealed truth that God made heaven and earth 
in six days.'' This appears to us very like the 
fable of " The Wolf and the Lamb.'' Surely 
the aggression was on the side of the philosophic 
sceptics^ who boasted that they had disproved the 
truth of the Mosaic history, without waiting to 
investigate the matter fairly. Surely Dr. Car- 
penter must be aware that theologians of the 
present day make no such difficulty. When a 
few geologists first announced the opinion of the 
great antiquity of the earth, of course those who 
believed the Bible objected to their theory, be- 
cause it seemed to be contrary to the primd facie 
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meaning of the First Chapter of Genesis. But 
when the matter was fully investigated they found 
reason to admit the truth of the theory of the 
geologists. I remember some thirty or forty 
years ago^ the question was referred to Dr. Fusey 
as Hebrew Professor^ with regard to the interpre- 
tation of the first verses of the Bible ; and he 
showed clearly that, according to the Hebrew 
text, any imaginable period of time might have 
elapsed between the first verse of Genesis and the 
second — ^the materials of the world might have 
been burnt up or melted down a thousand times 
between the period when they were first created 
by OtoD, and when He prepared them for the 
habitation of the present race of men. And it 
is now universally admitted that the days of crea- 
tion may stand for any period of time ; or, accord- 
ing to Hugh Miller's theory, that one day of 
each period may have been presented to the 
vision of the historian. 

Again, Dr. Carpenter objects to the views of 
theologians who " think to put down the great 
scientific hypothesis (of evolution), which is en- 
gaging much of the best thought of the time, by 
citing the text that ' God made man in His own 
image.''' Here we think that the Doctor is 
wrong. We wonder rather that a man of his 
moderate principles, and even religious bias, 
should not perceive that there may be much 
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truth in the theory of evolation — that Ood may 
have given to His creation ''a law which shall 
not be broken/^ and yet that such law would not 
exclude Him from interfering when He thought 
fit in the work which He had made. It certainly 
does appear more probable^ even on scientific 
grounds^ that God made a special exertion of 
His power (as no one could deny that He could 
do) when so noble a being as man was brought 
into life^ rather than that man should have grown 
up gradually from an oyster, and pass through 
the condition of an ape. It is these extravagant 
and degrading notions, advocated by ultra-evolu* 
tionists, which have disgusted sensible people 
with a theory which may have in it much of 
truth. 

Again, he says (p. 699) ^' there is in what 
claims to be the orthodox system of theology, so 
much that runs counter to the strongest and best 
instincts of humanity,'^ as the doctrine of ever- 
lasting damnation, and especially the notion that 
innocent children can only be rescued from eternal 
torment by baptism, and the atoning sacrifice of 
a Divinity. Dr. Carpenter has not given himself 
sufficient trouble to make himself acquainted with 
the doctrines of theology. It may be safely said 
that the Church nowhere teaches that any human 
being will be condemned to eternal torment, ex- 
cept through his own wilful sin and refusal to 
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accept God's gracioas offer of mercy. An infant 
when baptised is '^ made a member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of heaven/' He 
is grafted into the body of Ghbist> and assured 
of a place in heaven. Bat no one believes that 
those infants who die unbaptised will be subject 
to eternal torment. Where could Dr. Carpenter 
have got such a notion ? Of course, the subject 
of eternal punishment is full of difficulty. But 
so, also, is the contrary theory. What is to be- 
come of cruel, wicked, lustful men when they 
die ? Philosophy teaches that nothing is anni*. 
hilated. Religious opinion, whether amongst 
Pagans or Christians, concurs in believing that 
punishment awaits the ungodly and impenitent. 
But if it is temporary only, then the wicked will 
eventually obtain an inheritance with the good, 
and be happy for ever. Does not Dr. Carpenter 
see the difficulty? Holy Scripture seems to 
speak unequivocally on the subject. Surely it is 
extreme rashness to reject the plain declaration of 
the Bible, even though it may be difficult to 
conceive. Every good feeling, even common pru- 
dence would induce us to accept God's gracious 
offers of mercy through His Son. Even in this 
life they are happiest who believe God's Word 
and live according to God's commandments. If 
science does aught to lessen, in our hearts the 
obligation to a holy and religious life, by abolish- 
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ing the fear of retribatioD^ it is distorted from its 
true purpose. 

Dr. Carpenter candidly admits that another 
cause of antagonism to Religion '^arises out of 
the tendencies of scientific research itself. On a 
superficial view/^ he says^ ^'it might appear that 
the Order of Nature was simply mechanical — 
going on of itself. But a deeper scrutiny has 
shown us that the man of science cannot dispense 
with the notion of a power always working through 
the mechanism of the universe^ and that on scien- 
tific grounds alone this power may be regarded 
as the expression of the mind.^' (P. 700.) Here 
Dr. Carpenter approaches very near to the border 
of orthodoxy. He admits that there must be a 
Mind employed always to carry out the mecha- 
nism of the universe ; in which Christians would 
entirely agree with him. But he seems to think 
that though there is an eternal Mind there is no 
eternal Will. He does not admit that the great 
Buler of the Universe ever varies from the laws 
which He has formed^ or even regulates and guides 
thera. For instance^ he would rather believe the 
monstrous figment that intellectual man was gene- 
rated by an ape^ than that God Who created the 
Universe should have again exerted His power to 
create a being in His own image. This appears 
to us unphilosophical. The theory of the ex- 
tremest evolutionist is preferable. Either this 
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world Ib, as Pagan philosophers teach^ a mere 
fortoitoos concnrrence of atoms^ or else the Being 
Who first bronght it into existence conld^ if it so 
pleased Him^ introduce variation and new crea- 
tions according to His good pleasore. 

In respect to the objection alleged by Dr. Car- 
penter against theologians that they cast blame 
upon philosophers^ on account of some of their 
teaching, which seems contrary to revealed trnth^ 
I would remind him that, in common with his 
brethren, he is apt to speak very contemptuously 
and even disparagingly of the holders of opinions 
which are different from his own — especially^ 
I would mention, the Spiritualists. He assumes 
as an axiom, that tiiey must needs be wrong 
whenever they appear to him to contradict what 
he considers to be scientific truth. He has " an 
extremely low opinion of the logical powers of the 
great bulk of the upholders of the Mesmeric and 
Spiritualistic systems. . . ." [Why then »honld 
believers in Bevelation be blamed for having '' an 
extremely low opinion of the logical powers^* of 
ultra-evolutionists — ^the maintainers of the ape 
theory?] "If either our own senses, or the 
testimony of others, inform ns of some theory 
that is entirely inconsistent with inherent possi- 
bility, we refuse to accept the information, feeling 
aflsured that a fallacy must lurk somewhere.^'i 

* Kentil Physiology, p. 6S1. 
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Every one who accepts as facts, merely on the 
evidence of his own senses, or on the testimony 
of others who partake of his own beliefs, what 
common sense tells him to be much more the 
fiction of his own imagination — even though con- 
firmed by the testimony of hundreds affected with 
the same epidemic delusion — must be regarded 
as the subject of a 'diluted insanity/'^ Very 
well. But does not Dr. Carpenter perceive that 
all he says about the delusion of Spiritualists may 
apply equally to the notions of some modem phi- 
losophers ? The notion that inanimate molecules 
can form themselves into organic bodies of animals 
and vegetables, without the intervention of a 
Creative Will, or that intelligent and Godlike 
man can have been evolved from the body of a 
brute, appears to many people quite as monstrous 
a delusion, amounting almost to an epidemic 
madness, as that chairs and tables can dance 
about of their own accord, or that the spirits of 
the departed would come up from the "ybmIj 
deep'' and answer impertinent questions put to 
them by a number of ladies and gentlemen in a 
darkened room. 

In another part of his book, (p. 24,) Dr. Car- 
penter seems to take an unobjectionable view of 
these matters. '^ There is no part of man's psy- 
chical nature which does not speak to him, when 
it is rightly questioned, of something beyond and 
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above himself. The very perception of finite 
existence, whether in time or space, leads to the 
idea of the Infinite. The perception of dependent 
existence leads to the idea of the self-existent. 
The perception of change in the universe around 
leads to the idea of an unseen Power as its cause. 
The perception of order and constancy , underlying 
all those diversities which the surface of Nature 
presents^ leads to the idea of the unity of that 
Power. The recognition of intelligent will as the 
source of the power we ourselves exert^ leads to 
the idea of a like will in the universe.'' And so 
he goes on to say, " our intelligence, or moral 
sense of truth and right and beauty, lead us to 
ascribe a similar nature, in a more exalted degree, 
to 6oD. And in proportion more particularly, 
as we succeed in raising ourselves toward that 
ideal of perfection which has been graciously pre- 
sented to us in ' the well-beloved Son of God,' 
are the relations of the Divine Nature to our own 
felt to be more intimate.'' 

AH most true. But how is all this consistent 
with the full-grown notion of evolution ? Surely 
it leads rather to the idea of man created in the 
image of Gon — to creation, preservation, redemp- 
tion, the means of grace, and the hope of glory^ 
for all of which we daily thank the goodness and 
providence of God. 

There is^ amidst all his inconsistencies, so much 
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that is good, and even religioas, in Dr. Carpen- 
ter's writings, that we cannot but hope that he 
wUl yet range himself more decidedly on the side 
of truth. We can honestly say to him, '^ Cum 
talis sis utinam noster esses.'' 



CHAPTER VII. 

''THK inexorable logic of facts/' — THE TRUTH OF 
CHRI8TIAKITY RE8T8 ON THE CERTAIN EVIDENCE OF 
UNDENIABLE FACTS. — THOUGH WE ADMIT THE C06ENCT 
OF OTHER EVIDENCE y AS THE PURE MORALITY OF THE 
OOSPELi THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY, THE INEX- 
PRESSIBLE COMFORT OF A CHRISTIAN FAITH, WE SHOUI.D 
NEVER FOR A MOMENT LET GO THE CERTAIN TESTIMONY 
OF FACTS. — DEAN MANSEL'S OPINION. 

'' The inexorable logic of facts." I do not know 
who may have been the originator of this phrase, 
but it will serve well enough to characterise the 
subject which I design to bring before my readers 
— viz., the convincing evidence of the facts by 
which the truth of the Gospel is substantiated. 

First, consider the present facts of the Christian 
Church. The belief in Christianity is widely 
spread amongst the civilised nations of the world, 
and is extending more or less rapidly to nations 
who had not before accepted it. * If it be said by 
some, though it is contradicted by others, that 
the Gospel makes few converts from amongst the 
Mahometans and Buddhists, yet Christians are 
spreading everywhere throughout the world. 
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Three Continents, North and South America and 
Australia, besides New Zealand and parts of 
Africa have been lately added to the Christian 
Church. And what are the grounds on which 
the Christian doctrine is received amongst us, and 
preached to the heathen ? Simply the facts re- 
corded in the Bible^ and taught by the Church. 

Well, let us carry our view backward some 
seventeen or eighteen centuries — say to the se- 
cond century of the Christian Era. Still essen- 
tially the same state of things, or nearly so, ex- 
isted. We have the evidence of Pagan, as well 
as Christian, writers, that throughout a great 
part of the then civilised world there existed com- 
munities of Christians in the cities and the 
country, who had accepted the Christian faith 
and brought up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Loan. No one now, not even 
the bitterest sceptic, is bold enough, or rather 
foolish enough, to assert that the Epistles of S. 
Paul, at least the greater part of them, are not 
genuine communications of that great Apostle to 
Christian Churches then existing at Borne, Co- 
rinth, Galatia, &c. To affect to believe the con- 
trary ; to imagine that the Epistles were not 
genuine, but fabricated for the purpose of decep- 
tion, is too absurd a notion to be for a moment 
maintained by the opponents of the truth. Here, 
theUj is another fact as undeniable as the fact 
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that we in the present day have our Bibles and 
our Churches, that there existed in the first and 
second centuries, communities of Christians who 
accepted the truths and doctrines of Christianity* 

But how came these various Churches^ or com- 
munities of Christians, at that early age to be 
living in the Christian faith ? We have a general 
account of the beginnings of Christianity in the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles ; and even if we 
had not that historical document, it is a fact^ 
which cannot be disputed, that Christianity was 
spread by preachers firsts and after a short time 
was committed to writing. The discussion of 
these matters with sceptics and unbelievers has 
had the good effect of clearing many of these 
points from the misty uncertainty with which the 
deniers of the faith had clothed them. RenaOi 
Strauss, and the most inveterate unbelievers all 
admit that Christianity grew up by the preaching 
and testimony of the first Apostles. 

Then come some further facts. Who was it 
that sent them ' forth to preach and convert the 
world? What disposed them to undertake so 
mighty a task ? — and still more, What induced 
them to persevere in their labours when they 
found that it brought them persecution and suf- 
fering f There cannot be a question that the 
account we read in the Acts of the Apostles is 
the true one — none other can be imagined* There 
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Can be no question that they were commissioned 
by the Lord Jesus Christ to proclaim to the 
world the account of His life and death, and doc* 
trine. It is impossible to conceive any other 
motive which could have induce4 the Apostles, 
and Evangelists, and first preachers of the Gospel, 
to undertake and persevere in their arduous mis- 
sion — except the command of Jesus that they 
should be witnesses to the world of the mighty 
deeds and words which they had seen and heard 
during their companionship with Him in His 
ministry. 

They proclaimed to the world that Jesus was 
'^a Man approved of God by miracles, and won- 
ders, and signs, which God did by Him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves also know.^' And 
specially they appeal to the fact of His resurrec- 
tion from the dead. There can be no doubt that 
the Apostles thoroughly believed the statements 
of the miracles recorded in the Gospels. But, 
say some, " Don^t talk to us of miracles, we don't 
believe a word of them. Miracles are impossible.^' 
This is mere blustering. You may believe that 
miracles are impossible, but other people as clever 
as you are, not only believe that miracles are pos- 
sible, but believe them to be the most natural 
and obvious means whereby God could verify the 
mission of His Son. We tell you it is quite un- 
philosophical to deny the possibility of miracles ; 
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they are just as much facts as anything that you 
can find by your philosophy. It was on the 
strength of their belief in the supernatural cha- 
racter and power of Jesus that the Apostles went 
forth to preach the Gospel to the world and en- 
dured so much trouble and persecution. No 
men would go through such labours to publish 
statements which they did not know to be true. 
Then it was impossible that they should be mis- 
taken^ because they preached only the things 
which they had seen with their own eyes^ and 
hea|rd with their own ears. 

Observe^ ako^ that the accounts of the miracles 
of Jesus are mixed up with the rest of the narra- 
tive : take almost any chapter. The first at which 
I open the Bible is S. Matth. ix. : Jesus cures a 
man sick of the palsy ; soon after He sees a pub- 
lican^ " named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom : and He saith unto him, Follow Me. 
And he arose and followed Him.'' Then , we 
read many other ordinary circumstances, which 
happened in the house of Matthew. Now, on 
what principle are we to believe these ordinary 
circumstances which resulted in the calling of 
S. Matthew, and not the other circumstances 
which preceded it 7 " Miracles are impossible,'' 
says the sceptic ; " On the contrary," says the 
believer, ^^not only are they possible, but most 
probable." "Nature," says the sceptic, "goes 
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on in one uniform coarse ;'' '' Not at all/' again 
says the believer^ '' God interferes when and how 
He pleases." " How do you prove that ?" " Be- 
cause we have the facts recorded in the Bible by 
eye-witnesses/' What was it that induced the 
people of the cities and country to flock, as they 
did, to see Jesus, and to bring all their sick folk 
to be healed ? What but the knowledge of His 
miraculous power and goodness ? As we read in 
the Grospel of S. John (vi. 1,) ^' After these things 
Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, which is the 
sea of Tiberias. And a great multitude followed 
Him, because they saw the miracles which He 
did on them that were diseased/' And after the 
miracle of the loaves, ^^ Then those men, when 
they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, said^ 
This is of a truth that prophet that should come 
into the world." (S. John vi. 14.) There could 
be no mistake about the miracles. It was not 
that one or two were wrought, or that the thing 
was done in a corner, like some modem miracles; 
but great numbers of people over the country 
brought their sick folk to Jesus, the maimed, the 
bUnd, the deaf, and He healed them. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer flippantly observes, in 
respect to miracles, that if the pen he was writ- 
ing with were turned into a pen*wiper, it would 
not make what he wrote more credible. That 
appears to me a silly observation. The following. 
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is the triter view of the case : " When John heard 
in his prison the works of Chbist, he sent two 
of his disciples and said unto Him, Art Thou He 
that should come^ or do we look for another ? 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Go show 
John again those things which ye do see and 
hear ; the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached unto them, and blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in Me/' 

Surely Mr. Spencer's conceit about the pen 
and pen-wiper is altogether unworthy of the se^ 
riousness of the Subject t and he who could make 
such an observation is not a very great autho- 
rity. 

Some philosophers affect a sort of candour, and 
admit that sentiment and feeling — meaning re- 
ligion — have and ought to have some influence 
upon our minds in respect to our acceptance of 
Truth ; but they argue that this sentiment should 
not for a moment be allowed to be put in com-* 
petition with scientific deductions. They laugh 
at a man disregarding some theory of modem 
philosophy because it is ** in contradiction to our 
holiest instincts,'' '^as when geological or bio- 
logical inquiries have been arrested or perverted 
by alarmed Theology or national Prejudice," or 
when '^personal feelings or traditional dogmas 
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are made the arbiters of facts/'^ To all tbis we 
answer^ that Beligion is indeed conDected with 
holiest instincts^ and purest sentiments^ bat that 
it is based primarily on incontrovertible facts^ 
which cannot be set aside by scientific arguments. 

So^ then, to sum up. The notion that 6oD| 
who made the world, could not work miracles or 
commission others to do so, is the most foolish 
and unreasonable notion imaginable. It is merely 
resorted to by men who, having determined ta 
reject the Gospel, scruple not what assertion they 
make. That the miracles wrought by Jesus 
were numerous and evident, that the mode in 
which they are recorded is perfectly simple and 
natural, that on the strength of the evidence of 
these miracles, the Apostles and others believed 
Christ to be as He claimed, the Son of God, 
and, at His bidding, went forth to preach the 
Grospel to the world, and persevered in spite of 
persecution and opposition, and that the same 
doctrine and facts have been committed to writing, 
and have come down to us, all these are facts 
which cannot be denied by any reasonable man, 
and in truth they are not denied except by those 
who have not fairly considered the subject. 

But though the facts of history seem to me 
amply sufficient to warrant our belief in the mis- 

^ See Problems of Life and Mind, by G-eorge Henry Lewes. 
Vol. L p. 458—464. 
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sion of Christ^ and in all that He teaches us^ it 
is not necessary, nor is it wise, to rest our case 
solely on this one foundation. On the contrary, 
there are many independent arguments, each one 
in itself almost sufficient to guarantee the truth 
of the Gospel. First, the wonderful beauty and 
holiness of the teaching of our Lord, which is 
universally acknowledged, even by sceptics, to be 
the purest philosophy ever taught in the world, 
the most suited to insure the welfare of men in 
this world, and, as* the believer would add, their 
salvation in the world to come. Again, the testi- 
mony of prophecy, and specially the numerous 
predictions, both of the old prophets and of our 
Lord Himself, of the spreading of His Gospel 
through the world. An apparently poor, itine- 
rant teacher, accompanied by a few illiterate fol- 
lowers, could predict with confidence, that His 
kingdom or Church should be preached through- 
out the world. The progress and continual exist- 
ence of the kingdom of Christ amongst the 
civilized nations of earth, is in itself a standing 
evidence of the truth. But, above all, if, in ad- 
dition to these evidences, we have the experience 
of the efficacy of the doctrine of Christ in curb- 
ing our unruly passions and desires, and, in pro- 
portion as we accept it, making us good and holy, 
full of comfort in this present world, and in sure 
hope for the future, then no cavil of the sceptics 
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can deprive us of the greatest blessing which, as 
intellectual beings, we can enjoy. All this and 
many other arguments must be added to the his* 
torical evidence, though I confess that, to me, 
the historical evidence appears amply sufficient to 
compel our belief in the divine mission of our 
Lord. 

Now if, as I . have shown, the direct testimony 
which we have to the truth of the Gospel is suffi- 
cient to warrant our firm belief, it is of no real 
importance how many difficulties or even contra- 
dictions may be alleged against it. They all go 
for nothing. If we are persuaded, from the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses, of the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead, it is absolutely of no im- 
portance whether or no we can reconcile together 
all the statements contained in the four Evange- 
lists concerning the order of His appearance to 
His dififerent disciples. We cannot too often 
quote the saying of S. Augustine : "I have 
learned, I confess, to pay such deference to the 
canonical books of Scripture, and to them alone, 
that I most firmly believe that none of these 
writers have ever fallen into any error in writing. 
And if I find anything in them which seems to 
me contrary to the truth, I doubt not that either 
the manuscript is in fault, or that the translator 
has missed the truth, or that I myself have not 
rightly apprehended it.'' 
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And yet one more remark I will make con- 
nected with the subject. Dean Mansel says^ in 
his Bampton Lectures^ (p. 238^) ''The crying 
evil of the present day in religious controversy 
is the neglect or contempt of the external evi- 
dences of Christianity. The first steps towards 
the establishment of a sound religious philosophy 
must consist in the restoration of those evidences 
to their true place in the theological system/' If 
we are fully convinced in our own mind of the 
historical truth of the facts recorded in the New 
Testament, of the mighty works, and especially 
of the resurrection from the dead of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which proclaims Him beyond 
doubt to be the very Son of God, why should 
we ever consent to argue the question of our re- 
ligion or of any question connected with it on a 
merely philosophical basis ? why should we rest 
upon a mere probability when we have the sure 
and certain facts to rest on ? why care for the 
philosophy of natural religion when we have the 
sure testimony of God's own revelation ? I do 
not say that we are not to view the Christian 
religion from various stand- points. Still we 
should never let go the certain evidence which 
God has given us in the recorded facts of the 
life, and death, and resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For instance, if sceptics question 
the fact or the mode of the creation of this visible 
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worlds we need no more than to quote the first 
words of the Bible^ ''In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth/' confirmed as 
they are by our Lord's own deckration respecting 
" the creation which God hath created."^ If 
others bring forward their intolerable nonsense 
about man being descended from an ape, we have 
but to refer to the words of Scripture in which it 
is declared that God created man ''in His own 
image^ in the image of God created He him/' 
Or if any deny the resurrection of the dead^ we 
have but to refer to the words of our Lord Him* 
self^ " I am the resurrection and the life^ saith 
the Lord ; he that believeth in Me though he 
were dead yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in Me shall never die." 

What need have we of any further argument^ 
when we have the express word of God Himself ? 

^ S. Mark ziii. 19. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ARGUMENT EE8PECTINO MAN's RESPONSIBILITY, — EXTREME 
CREDULITY OF UNBELIEVERS. — THEIR UNHAPPY STATE. 

Responsibility for our actions is one of those 
truths which rest not only on revelation but on 
the common understanding of mankind. It re- 
quires no proof from revelation to teach us that 
man fearfully and wonderfully made^ could not 
have made himself^ nor placed himself upon the 
earth which he inhabits. He is too complicated 
a piece of machinery to have come by chance — 
too weak and feeble to have been his own maker. 
It manifestly required the intervention of some 
higher power to have devised and constructed 
such a being — and to have endowed him with a 
moral will and power of reason. 

But then for what purpose was man created ? 
why did Goo place him in this world ? It can- 
not be supposed that the'Great Being who created 
man had no special object but the exercise of His 
own ingenuity. He must surely have had some 
design some object — in so wondrous a mani- 
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festation of His power and wisdom. What could 
be the object of God bat that man shoald lire to 
His glory, and ase the power which Odd had given 
him ia His service ? Reason itself most teach us 
that we were placed on this earth, amidst its won- 
derful environments, that we should serve and 
glorify the Odd who made us. 

Such being, as it is absurd to doubt, the object 
of man's creation, it is farther obvious that Ood 
would take notice whether the creatures of His 
hand answered the object of their creation — that 
He would encourage and reward those who obey 
His laws, and punish those who disregard them. 
In fact, we see even in this world many plain 
evidences of God's wrath against sin, in the diseases 
and suffering which follow evil living— the misery, 
disgrace, and ruin which are the result of vice, 
and on the other hand, the peace of mind and 
general happiness which accompany virtue. No 
doubt there are exceptions to the rule. We see 
good people sometimes depressed, and the bad for 
a while triumphant. The impunity of many great 
offenders, and the suffering of God's saints show 
us that there must be another world in which the 
irregularities and imperfections of the present 
state of things will be corrected, and strict and 
equal justice awarded. All this, I say, is evident 
to our common understanding and our sense of 
right and wrong. 

o 



S2 FUTURE RETRIBUTION 

Bat God has not left the evidence of these 
momentous truths solely to the dictates of our 
reason and moral sense. It was reserved for the 
coming of the Son of God in the flesh to make* a 
distinct revelation of a future state of retribution 
in another worlds accompanied by such evidences 
as could not be gainsaid. When God desired to 
reveal to man the knowledge of His truth, could 
He possibly^ so far as we can discern, have taken 
means more clearly to inform, and more effec- 
tually to convince him of it— than sending His 
own beloved Son into the world, to Whom His 
most secret counsels were well known, armed 
with such miraculous powers as attested beyond 
a doubt that He was a messenger sent from God, 
fulfilling prophecies long before delivered con- 
cerning Him, Who, on the ground of this autho- 
rity, should' declare to man the certainty that 
there would be a resurrection and a judgment ; 
and as a proof of the possibility of a resurrectiop, 
should Himself rise from the grave, and should 
commission the Evangelists and Apostles to write 
the account of all His deeds and sayings in the 
Gospel, and go forth and preach the truth which 
He taught them to all the nations of the cartel, 
and that they again should, by His command, 
commission others after them, who should, to the 
end of time, declare to men these great truths, 
amongst which^ one of the chief is, that there 
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would certainly be a Fesurrection and judgment ? 
Is it possible that more certain evidence of these 
facts could be afforded to our present faculties? 
If any choose to disbelieve the evidence which 
God has afforded^ it is manifest that he must die 
in his unbelief^ and so remain until the Arch- 
angeFs trumpet shall rouse his slumbers in the 
grave and summon him to meet the Lord in 
judgment. 

But in truth we all believe it — or rather we 
cannot disbelieve it^ if we would. Though some, 
it may be^ put the thought from them and en- 
deavour to stifle the voice of conscience, and care 
for nothing but their worldly pleasures and occu- 
pation^ yet there are times in the still dark night, 
or the time of sickness or sorrow, when thoughts 
and anxieties rise unbidden in their minds and 
they cannot keep down visions of death and judg- 
ment, heaven and hell — those four last tremendous 
events to which we are all daily approaching. 

In truth, the infidel or atheist is in reality the 
most credulous and irrational of beings. Truly 
it hath been declared, '^ The fool hath said in his 
heart. There is no God.'^ He must believe that 
all things visible and invisible — this great and 
glorious world around us, came into existence 
somehow of its own accord I that man with all 
his complicated and wonderful powers of soul and 
body, his corporeal frame and intellectual spirit. 
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grew up of himself oat of the mass of inert matter ! 
He must suppose that the vast uniyerse^ the sun^ 
the moon^ the planets^ the tides, the seasons^ either 
keep their regular course without guidance, or 
else that they have agreed amongst themselves in 
what order they should move; or if he allows 
that some great Spirit made the world and yet 
denies that He governs it^ he must believe that 
6oD created the world in a fit of caprice^ and now 
is unable or unwilling to manage it. He must 
imagine that God having created man a free agent^ 
and endowed him with wonderful powers, and 
curious faculties^ cares no more about him, re- 
gards not whether he worships or despises Him^ 
suffers him to rebel against Him^ and either will 
not or cannot call him to account. Thus like 
the blasphemers of old he believes that He that 
planted the ear cannot hear, or He that made the 
eye cannot see, and that He that created man, and 
endowed him with the knowledge of good and 
evil, who gave him an intellect and conscience 
and the power of free agency, and faculties fitted 
to glorify and adore his Maker, will not call him 
to account for the abuse of these most excellent 
gifts. 

And besides thus outraging common sense and 
understanding, the infidel must set aside the 
universal voice of history, reverse the current of 
the world's testimony, and from his own fancy 
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muat refuse to accept as true facts which the 
whole civilized world has believed as indisputable. 
He must believe that there is no such thing as 
credible history^ that man has no power to record 
the memory of past events. He must believe 
that the Evangelists who recorded the history of 
our LoKD^s life and actions^ and the Apostles 
who laid down their lives in attestation of the 
truth of the facts of Holy Scripture^ either went 
to their death persisting in the assertion of facts 
which they knew to be false^ or if they were, as 
their sufferings prove them^ sincere^ then he must 
believe that the Apostles supposed themselves, 
by some strange hallucinatioui to have been living 
for several years in company with a divine Teacher 
with whom they never lived at all; and that 
they affirmed that they had seen Him perform 
actions, and heard Him speak words, which He 
never did either perform or speak. He must be* 
lieve that the account of these things received by 
the civilized world is all a mistake, and that a 
doctrine which has changed the manners of 
nations, and moulded their habits and institu- 
tions, is all founded on some inconceivable mis- 
understanding. Such is the creed of him who 
refuses to believe the simple word of God's 
revelation. 

But it may be doubted whether any man in 
the present enlightened age is so utterly sense- 
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less. The professed infidel does believe in God^ 
though he will not allow it. Like the devils^ he 
believes aud trembles. He cannot really shake 
from him his belief. It haunts him in the midst 
of his guilty excesses. It follows him in his dark 
imaginings. It glares upon him in the open 
day^ and pursues him in the darkness of the 
night. The words — the awful words — continually 
intrude themselves upon him^ ^^ Prepare to meet 
thy God.'' 

whence arises the strange repugnance which 
some men have^ or at least affect to have^ to 
recognise the providence of God? Are men 
happy who live without God in the world ? The 
blasphemer^ the scoffer^ the drunkard, the adul- 
terer^ the contemner of the Divine Law ? Nay 
we know that they are not. Conscience will not 
allow them to be so. On the contrary^ they are 
restless, unhappy — the way of peace they know 
not. The best fate which the unbeliever can 
hope for is that he might be blotted out from 
existence, his breath scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, his body destined to form the elements 
of new combinations. But even this miserable 
destiny is denied him. Bevelation, reason, com- 
mon understanding, the testimony of all genera- 
tions of men concur in establishing the fact that 
after death will come the judgment ! 

that sinful, unbelieving man would but allow 
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his better feeling — his conscience — ^to influence 
him^ and dispel the gloomy thoughts^ and accept 
God's mercy while he may ! and give up this un- 
profitable hostility against a kind and merciful 
Gob and Saviour. How would the toil of life 
be smoothed^ how would the afflictions of the 
world be alleviated^ if men regarded God as their 
friend and kind preserver and Saviouk ! — if in- 
stead of being. deceived^ and misguided^ perplexed 
with doubt^ or sullen unbelief^ or plunged in un- 
repented sin^ they would cast from them their 
wretched thoughts and feelings and accept the 
terms of the ever blessed Gospel. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



FAITH OBJSCnVB AKO BUBJBCTiyB. — ^WS SHOULD AIIC AT 
BOTH. — ^THB CASS OF TH08S WHO HAW NOT BXEN IN- 
STRUCTBD IN THB FAITH. 

Faith is at once the most elementary and the 
deepest part of religion. ''Without faith it is 
impossible to please God. For he that cometh 
to God mast believe that He is^ and that He is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.'' 
We must have a belief in His existence, and to 
some extent in His attributes. A perfect faith is 
the hard-earned grace of the advanced saint who 
is very near to heaven. 

In connection with this subject, it will help us 
to understand much which is otherwise difficult 
in religion if we consider the nature of truth. 
Now truth is subjective or objective. The first 
— Suljective Truth — ^has been defined to be that 
which each man " troweth'' or believeth. What 
each man believes to be truths t^ truth to him 
subjectively; that is, he is not guilty of moral 
falsehood in asserting it, although it may be the 
reverse of truth, and though he may be to blame 
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for not knowing better. Objective Truth is that 
which exists in the natnre of things, that which 
really is the trnth. Hence, eridently subjective 
truth may be the real truth, or it may be mani- 
fold, vague, contradictory ; objective trnth must 
be one, uniform, consistent. 

Faith is the faculty by which we apprehend 
the trnth, and faith also is subjective and objec- 
tive. A subjective faith consists in the inward 
belief of the mind, without necessary reference 
to the real truth or falsehood of what it believes, 
but only to its own sincerity. Objective is con* 
cerned with the real facts and doctrines, which 
are the objects of our belief. ^^ Revealed reli- 
gion'^ (says Coleridge) '^ and I know no religion 
which is not revealed, is, in its highest contem- 
plation, the unity — that is, the identity or co- 
inherence of subjective and objective. It is in it- 
self and relatively, at once inward life and truth, 
and outward fact and harmony. But as all 
power manifests itself in the harmony of corres- 
ponding opposites, each supposing and supporting 
the other, so has rehgion its objective or historic 
and ecclesiastical pole, and its subjective or 

spiritual and individual pole As much of 

reality, as much of objective truth as the Scrip- 
tures communicate to the subjective experience of 
the believer, so much of present life, of living 
and effective import do these experiences give to 
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the letter of the Scriptures. In the one the 
Spirit beareth witness with onr spirit that we 
have the spirit of adoption. In the other, our 
spirit bears witness to the power of the Word^ 
that it is the Spirit that proceedeth from 6op/^^ 
Let us dwell somewhat longer on the doctrine, 
for it is important. It is necessary, I say, for all 
good Christians to have both an objective and a 
subjective faith. The one must needs be imper- 
fect without the other. On the one hand a man 
may have a perfect knowledge and historical 
belief in all the articles of the Christian religion ; 
he may be an excellent theologian, and receive 
the true orthodox faith, and yet he may be defi- 
cient in that practical living faith which enables 
him to cliog to Christ as his Saviour, and look 
to Him for pardon and peace. On the other 
hand, a man may have a warm enthusiastic feel- 
ing of faith — at least fancy he has it — and yet 
as regards the object of his faith he may be very 
wide of the mark. He may know almost nothing 
about Christ. He may believe Him^ to be a 
mere man, a creature of God's hand, and not the 
very and eternal 6od. He may believe Him to 
have been a mere phantasm or spirit, and not a 
real man of flesh and blood as we are. Or he 
may know Christ as perfect 6od and Man, and 
yet may be very imperfectly acquainted with His 

^ OonfeBsionB of an Inqoirmg Spirit, p. 114. 
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office and attributes. He may be quite ignorant 
of Him as our Great High Priest^ our Intercessor 
or Mediator^ the Atoner for our sins. It is 
evident that a mere subjective faith^ however 
warm and sincere^ cannot be perfect without a 
right objective faith. It is not enough to know 
and be enamoured of the human character of 
Christ^ without believing in Him also as the 
Son of Odd. In order to have a perfect rational 
and abiding faith, and not a mere subjective feel- 
ing, it is necessary to koow and believe the 
articles of the Christian faith, which have been 
taught by the Apostles and received in the Church 
from the beginning. 

*^ Whosoever will be saved, before all things it 
is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith. 
And the Catholic faith is this, that we worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.'' To 
use the words of the Catechism, " We learn to 
believe first in God the Father, who hath made 
us and all the world ; secondly, in God the Son, 
who hath redeemed us and all mankind ; thirdly, 
in God the Holt Ghost, who sanctifieth us and 
all the elect people of God." 

First, we believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. We believe that 
there is an unseen mighty Spirit, of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness, who created out of 
nothing the great visible universe — the earth, the 
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sea^ the san^ the moon, the stars. We do not 
pretend to know the time or the manner in which 
this was done, that is of less importance. All 
we know and believe on this head is, that God 
made the heavens and the earthy and adapted the 
earth for the habitation of man, and placed in it 
our first parents, from whom has sprung the 
human race. He gave them the wonderful gifts 
of reason, speech, and other high endowments, 
that they might glorify Him with a free and 
willing service. It is through the operation of 
His goodness and power that all things living are 
preserved, that the earth brings forth her in- 
crease year by year, that the seasons follow each 
other in due succession, that night follows day 
and day night. Odd, we believe, has given to all 
things '^ a law which shall not be broken,^' and is 
everywhere present upholding and maintaining the 
work which He has made. This is the objective 
part of our faith in God the Father, belief in 
the facts and doctrines revealed to us. The sub- 
jective part is to apply this faith to ourselves 
individually, to believe ourselves to be living 
under the eye of this great and good Being, to 
feel towards Him as towards a kind Father, to 
rely on Him with perfect confidence for the 
supply of our daily wants, to shrink from doing 
anything which would offend Him, to delight to 
love and obey Him, and worship Him. If we 
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have no feeling of this sort^ if we do not care to 
break God's commandments, if we hare no sense 
of His Fatherly care over us, we may indeed 
theoretically and theologically believe in the ex- 
istence of a God who created and upholds the 
universe, but we have no true practical faith. 
We might in fact as well live without God in the 
world. 

Again^ we believe in Jesus Christ, the only 
Son of God. What is it to believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God? First, objectively. 
We believe that He is the Second Person in the 
ever-blessed Trinity, begotten of the Father be- 
fore' all worlds, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance with the Father, very God of very 
God. We believe that for us men and our sal- 
vation this great and merciful Being came down 
from heaven, about eighteen centuries ago, from 
which event, as being the greatest event which 
ever took place in the world, all the great nations 
of the earth now calculate the lapse of time, so 
that the very date of the year reminds us of 
His Nativity. We believe that though God in 
heaven He took upon Him human nature, aud 
was bom into this world of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ; that He went about teaching men divine 
truth, according to which they are to live and 
please God; that He gave them, in His own 
person, a perfect example of a godly life, and at 
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last^ after suffering many things^ and fulfilling 
many prophecies^ He endured a painful death 
under the governership of Pontius Pilate. So 
ended His career of suffering. But His life of 
glory was to begin. He rose again on the third 
day from the dead^ commissioned His Apostles to 
found a mighty spiritual kingdom upon earthy 
which we have seen accomplished^ ascended into 
heaven, and now sitteth at the right hand of 
God, for ever pleading for our pardon^ and as our 
great High Priest offering continually, on our 
behalf the ransom of His all-atoning Sacrifice. 
This is our objective belief in the Second Person 
of the ever blessed Trinity. 

But then all these great facts must sink deeply 
into our hearts^ and become the living principle 
of action. Love so great and wondroas on 
Christ's part should stir us up to a correspond- 
ing subjective belief. We must not only believe 
the fact of Redemption, but feel ourselves to be, 
not our own, but bought with a price^ even the 
price of His most Precious Blood. We must not 
only believe Him to be the Very Son of God, 
but we must feel that we owe Him ourselves, our 
souls, and bodies, and all our faculties, and powers, 
and hopes. In short, all these astonishing facts 
and doctrines connected with the coming into the 
world, the Death and Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, should be so deeply engraven in 
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our hearts that they shoald be to us the great 
principle of our life and action. Oh, if we really 
felt that we are members of Christ, — that He 
dwells in us and we in Him,— how could we 
harbour sin in our mortal bojiies ? if we had a 
true faith in all that Christ has done and suffered 
for us, how could we bear to grieve Him, and 
crucify Him afresh by our sins and put Him to 
open shame ? It is thus that faith will operate 
if we truly have it in ourselves^ — it will bind us 
to our Saviour by. an indissoluble cord of love, 
and make us cling to Him as our Goo and 
Saviour. 

Lastly, we believe in God. the Holt Ghost. 
We do not know perhaps so much of God the 
Holt Ghost as of God the Son, because there 
has been no special Gospel written to record His 
work. What we learn of Him is scattered 
throughout the books of Holy Scripture. All 
Holy Scripture was written by His inspiration. 
" Holy men of old spake as they were moved by 
the Holt Ghost.^^ By Him spake Moses and 
the Prophets ; by Him the Evangelists wrote and 
Apostles taught; yea to this day it is by the 
inspiration of the Holt Ghost that God's ser- 
vants execute their holy functions, and holy m^n 
perform those good deeds which God has pre- 
pared . for them to walk in. He is " the Lord 
and Giver of life.'' When God willed to prepare 
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the void and formless chaos for the habitation of 
iaan, "The Spirit of God/' we read, "moved 
upon the face of the waters/' and light sprang 
into existence at the word of God, and the earth 
and sea teemed with animated life. That impulse 
which philosophers in vain seek for, as the prin- 
ciple of life, was the Divine work of the Holy 
Spirit of God. It is He that is the Giver of 
Spiritual Life also,— without Him we are dead 
in sin. The Holy Ghost quickens our spirit 
within us, and enables us thenceforth to walk in 
newness of life. And we believe that the Holy 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son, 
and is one with them in co-eternal Majesty. 

All these facts and doctrines we believe re- 
specting the third Person of the Ever-Blessed 
Trinity. But beyond this we should endeavour 
to realise His presence subjectively in our hearts, 
— hear Him speaking to us in the Voice of con- 
science, know and understand that every good 
thought which springs up within us, every good 
resolution which we form, every good word which 
we speak, every good deed, every work of charity 
and kindness, of purity and holiness, every sin- 
cere prayer we utter or conceive, in short every- 
thing that is good within us, or ever has been or 
will be, is the operation of the Holy Spirit of 
God Who worketh in us both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure. Without Him we are lost 
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and overwhelmed with the perils and dangers of 
the worlds we are led captive by the evil lasts of 
the fleshy we are deceived and rained by oar spi- 
ritual foe^ — ^but through Him we are enabled to 
fight the good fight and to be more than con- 
querors^ to mortify the deeds of the fleshy to 
drive the Tempter from us^ and finally to secure 
a place in the everlasting Kingdom of Goo. And 
therefore we should habitually seek His help, not 
trust in our own strength alone, but call on Him 
for that aid which He will assuredly give us if 
we ask in faith. 

Such is the doctrine of the Trinity which is 
the basis of the Christian faith, and must be re- 
ceived by us as it is revealed in Holy Scripture 
and taught by the Church, and so rooted with 
firm conviction and loving gratitude in our hearts, 
as to influence our lives and action, and induce 
us to walk continually in the faith and fear of 
God. 

From what has been said I think it will be 
manifest that the vulgar notion of the present 
day, that people are at liberty to believe or dis- 
believe just what they choose, and that neverthe- 
less all will be well with them, may be politically 
true, but is a very great mistake religiously 
speaking. Politically speaking men may be of 
any religion they choose, or of none at all, — they 
may go to Church to-night, and to chapel next 
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Sunday^ or stay at home and go nowhere. Bat 
clearly that is not the religion of Christ. Be- 
ligiously speaking they are bound to accept in its 
integrity that teaching which is contained in Holy 
Scripture and summed up in the Greeds. But 
in receiying the Creeds as the basis of our faith 
we must not suppose that it is enough to yield 
them only an intellectual assent. The facts de- 
clared and the doctrines taught in them are of 
that wonderful and influential character that^ if 
we really believe them^ they will be the ruling 
motives of our lives and actions. We must not 
only believe with the understandings but we must 
let these great truths sink deep into our hearts^ 
and get hold of our wills and affections^ and then 
they will bring forth fruit uuto righteousness^ 
and obtain the praise of Goo. 

I have spoken of what ought to be^ and let us 
hope is often realised. Very many earnest and 
faithful Christians there are we trust who accept 
the truths of Revelation in their integrity^ and 
live according to them as their rule. But it is 
not to be denied that there are multitudes of 
exceptions. To one class only would. I now spe- 
cially refer^ namely^ the case of those who from 
their youth up have been taught an erroneous 
faiths or prejudiced against any faith at all. 
There are cases^ even recently, of men carefully 
prejudiced by their parents against Divine Truth. 
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What are we to think of the ease of such persons ? 
That they lose some great advantage is indis- 
putable. That they can ever attain to the state 
of eternal bliss reserved for Christians is most 
improbable. What are we to think or hope con- 
cerning themf It is impossible to say. Like 
the heathen^ who have never heard of Christ^ 
they have^ we may suppose^ a law unto them- 
selves^ and accordingly as they have lived or not 
lived conscientiously by that law^ so will it be 
with them. '' In My Father^s house/' said our 
Lord to His disciples^ '^ are many mansions ; if 
it were not so I would have told you ; I go to 
prepare a place for you.^^ 



CHAPTEE X. 

FAITH WITHOUT CHAKITT. — CHAKITT WITHOUT FAITH. — 

HOW TO UNITS THB TWO. 

^^ Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels^ and have not charity^ I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal : and 
though I have the gift of prophecy and under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge^ and though 
I have all faith so that I could remove mountains^ 
and have not charity, I am nothing/' Who has 
not read this wonderful passage of S. Paul^ and 
felt that it was the language of inspiration ? 

Now there are two sorts of persons not un- 
common in the world, (I) the first are those who 
have faith (or suppose they have faith) without 
charity; and (2) those who have (or say they 
have) charity without faith. 

How many men are there in the world who are 
apparently very zealous for the faith of Christ, 
very active in promoting the interests of religion, 
— the supporters of many religious institutions, 
— the able advocates of every scheme for the ex- 
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tension of Christ's kingdom^ — promoters of 
every plan for religious education^ or Church ex- 
tension^ or any other method by which the glory 
of Odd may be advanced^ — and yet in whom we 
cannot but remark some inconsistency of cha- 
racter or conduct^ some self-seeking^ some love 
of appearance or notoriety^ some uncharitable 
temper^ some schismatical disposition^ some vio- 
lent animosity against their opponents^ or undue 
contempt^ some want of scruple as to the means 
which they take for compassing their favourite 
object,— in short some flaw or blemish in their 
character which makes one anxious for their safety, 
which makes us suspect (not that they are hypo- 
crites, that would be uncharitable in us to sup- 
pose, — their zeal and the pains which they take 
are su£Bcient proof to us at least that they are in 
earnest,) still often we cannot but entertain fears 
lest their faith may not be accompanied by that 
lowly, humble, sincere, and charitable disposition 
which alone can render it acceptable. 

But let us not judge others, let us rather look 
to ourselves, — and take care that our zeal is tem- 
pered by that spirit of charity without which it 
is valueless. If we find that our zeal has led 
us into want of charity (a snare most di£Bcult to 
escape) let us not on that account relax in our 
zeal, but study to purify and sanctify it. Let us 
not abate in our endeavours to do God service. 
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nay rather increase tenfold^ but let ns be humble 
and diffident of our performances^ — ^be very jea- 
lous of applause^ beware of vain-glory^ despise 
popularity. Let us be scrupulous that the means 
which we take to compass even the best objects 
be always correspondent with the end we aim at, 
never condescend or dare to use unholy expe- 
dients, as if the end sanctified the means, — ^while 
speaking plainly and sincerely, yet avoid bitter- 
ness towards those who oppose us. These are 
errors into which those who are jealous about re- 
ligion must take heed lest they fall. Those who 
are lukewarm about Religion of course escape 
this particular snare of bigotry and uncharitable- 
ness, while they fall into others even worse, for 
it is clearly better to be too zealous than to have 
no zeal at all. 

For in avoiding the rock of Faith without 
Charity there is great danger of falling into the 
no less perilous quicksand of Charity without 
Faith. There are many persons who have been 
nurtured in kindly feelings, and wish well to all 
men, and often do much good in their gen^a- 
tion, — are loving and amiable in their daily walk, 
so that one^s heart is drawn to them with afiec- 
tion ; and yet such persons, not having the lamp 
of true religion in their hearts lack the one thing 
needful. A Christian must not be more cha- 
ritable than his master. Charity ia a most ex- 
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ceDent gift^ bat it may be overstrained. There 
is in troth a good deal of cant about charity and 
good will to all men* But it is a palpable ab« 
surdity^ if one thinks of it for a moment, to say 
that a Christian ought to regard all men with 
the same feelings of charity. How can he regard 
with the same feeling the humble Christian, the 
saint of Ood and the man who is stained with 
every crime 7 Who could love Judas Iscariot as 
much as S. John ? He may pray for a wicked 
man, but he cannot love him as he loves the other. 
If a man really has a firm faith in Revealed Truth 
he cannot help feeling very differently towards 
his brother in the faith and an unbeliever. The 
notion of a man behaving with the same cordial 
feeling towards them both proves only that he 
has no real perception of the awful difference 
which exists between them. To talk of having 
the same love and charity for the opponents of 
the faith as for our brethren in Christ is perfect 
folly. 

Some people think that they solve the di£Beulty 
by saying that they hate the sin but love the 
sinner* That is difficult. How can we hate lies, 
but love liars f hate tyranny, but love tyrants ? 
hate cheating, but love cheats 7 No, that will 
not do. We may indeed love liars and cheats 
and all bad people in the sense of praying for 
them and trying to convert them from their sin. 
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But a Christian cannot love such persons in the 
sense of wishing to associate with them and dis- 
regarding crimes. It is nonsense to suppose it. 

Onir charity towards them is of a different 
tfort. So our charity towards an unbelieyer is 
to use our utmost endeavours to bring him to 
Christ. Our charity towards the sectarian is 
to use our utmost endeavours to bring him to 
the Church ; — not.to lull them into false security^ 
by giving them to suppose that we consider the 
unbelief of the one or the heresy or schism of the 
other to be of no importance. What more un- 
charitable act could we possibly be guilty of than 
by a false complacency^ and sinking of differences^ 
as it is called^ to lead one with whom we might 
have influenced for good^ to suppose that unbe- 
lief or error in religion was unimportant, and so 
endanger a soul which, if we had used our gifts 
and knowledge according to the Apostolic maxim, 
^ we might have been instrumental in bringing to 
the Truth. 

I read the other day, in some magazine, I think 
it was, a defence of Pontius Pilate. The writer 
contended that if the same state of things as 
occurred at Jerusalem on the first Good Friday 
were to take place in one of our s dependencies, 
say in India, it would be the duty of the Enghsh 
governor to act as Pontius Pilate did, on pain of 
being cashiered by the government at home. 
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Another writer thought that Judas Iscariot was 
far from being so bad a man as he is generally 
represented^ that he never meant to eause our 
Lord's death, but intended only to force Him to 
declare Himself and assume the reins of power. 
Set against this the unsophisticated answer of the 
little schoolboy^ who when asked what sort of 
man Pontius Pilate was, answered indignantly, 
" A great big blackguard/' meaning of course, 
that he was a cruel, unjust man, worthy of all 
abhorrence. I cannot but think that the little 
boy's expression, though rather rough and un» 
compromising, was more to be commended than 
the sentimental nonsense of the others. 

Let us earnestly follow after that charity, the 
highest manifestation of which consists in saving 
the souls of our brethren. Let us remember that 
*' though we speak with the tongues of men and 
angels and have not charity, we are as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal." Though we flatter 
and compliment our fellow-sinners with vain 
speeches, and make them believe us the most 
liberal and charitable people in the world, yet 
if this false charity of ours induce them to 
think lightly of unbelief and heresy, we may have 
caused them irreparable loss,— our voice is that 
of the deceitful siren, who has lured them to de« 
struction. 

True charity is that faithful and humble spirit 
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which, while it deeply grieves for the iniquity 
that aboands^ rejoioeth in nothing so much as in 
leading sinners to truth and salvation, — which is 
zealous always to use the gifts with which it is 
endowed to promote the cause of Christ and of 
His Church,— and yet does it withal in so patient, 
peaceful, unpretending a manner, that it wins 
over to the side of truth souls which a harsher 
treatment might have repelled or chilled. No 
injuries, no slights, no insults, or revilings or 
ealumnies, are able to divert charity from that 
holy work which she has chosen. '' She beareth 
all things, hopeth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things,^^ knowing that she is working 
in the cause of Christ, and for the salvation of 
the souls of men. 

Let us covet earnestly this best of gifts. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WHAT IS BLASFHKMT AOAIMBT TBS BOLT OBOtT ?"BOW 
CHRISTIAN PBOPLB SHOULD BBOAKO IT, OE ANTTBUfO 
APPEOACHINO TO IT. 

Blaspbbmt is a harsh-sounding shocking term, 
seldom applied to any one except it be to some 
drunken wretch, whom we hear cursing and swear* 
ing in the street. Yet is it not possible that 
under the calm exterior there may be blasphemy 
in the heart, unknown perhaps to him who har- 
bours it f What is blasphemy 7 It is a Scrip- 
tural term ; let us see how it is there applied : 
" All manner of sin and blasphemy,'^ says our 
Load, *^ shall be forgiven unto men, but the blas- 
phemy against the Holt Ohost shall not be for- 
given unto men .... neither in this world nor 
in the world to come/' Our Lord had been 
casting out a devil which was dumb, and while 
some were struck with wonder and gratitude at 
the power and goodness of Jesus, others began 
to cavil, and to say, ''He casteth out devils 
through Beelzebub, the chief of the devils.'' 
First observe the testimony afforded by the 
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envies of Cheist to the reality of the miracle. 
If ^ey could have denied the miracoloas power 

li woT^""™"^ '*•* ^'^ '^ He wrought 
most wondrooa miracles-they would no doubt 

ttv Z "', ^"* ^""^ "°«^^ to deny them, 
A.^ K„ T Pe'^erseness of theirs is de- 

deadly'and nnp„il"bl^*''';;^°^^^^^^^^ ^''^ ^ 
blasphemy against the HoLr^" " th« sxo or 
gather from this and oth ''^ ^* "'y 

against the Holt f^l • ^^'^'^ that sin 

msely to rejecrffis^r " "^"f"^'^ »°^ P«- 
mony of the S«rr?he"? "'• ''^^ '*^''- 
C=a«x was the power which He^ ""^'^^ 1 
working miracles, and s^c^n w P°«»e»««i "f 
the spirits of evU mrth! « " P*'"^'' °^" 
who lived an^ong Jtomhf laf ^^/^T 
power of Jesxts, brought to himrel? l^T^^ *^" 
sittmg at His feet in his righS ? ''*" '^ 
candid and sincere witnes^ a IT , ' '' '""' *° *^« 
thaUKsns came froX aTrtV^''*^"'''' 
»n His mouth were true, th^t He J^- ^ T'''^^ 
Prophet who should com'e intofhe Zld "tV""* 
fo« when the evU.mindedamon;SS-Ji-: 
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• 

men^ with iDgenious perverseness ascribed His 
power over Spirits to the agency of Beelzebub, 
they put from them the evidence which Goj> had 
given for their conversion. They wilfully rejected 
that which should have been for their eternal 
good. 6oD would afford them no further help, 
seeing that they rejected His counsel, but thence* 
forth gave them over to an impenitent spirit, and 
allowed them to follow the devices of a reprobate 
mind. . Whether a door of repentance was yet open 
to them we cannot say : but so long as they re- 
mained in that evil mind repentance was unat- 
tainable. 

Now though it is impossible that we should be 
placed in exactly the same position as the Jews 
who saw our Lobd work His miracles and as- 
cribed them to Beelzebub, yet may we be guilty 
of sin very like theirs. The nearest approach 
perhaps to sin against the Holy Ghost which 
can be forgiven neither in this world nor in the 
world to come, is the sin of wilful unbelief, and 
particularly the sin of scoffing against religion. 
'^ God so loved the world that He gave His Only- 
begotten Son to the end that all that believe in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting life.'' 
'' He that believeth shall be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be damped.^' Now if it is 
through faith only that we can be saved, then it 
follows, that those who wilfully shut their eyes 
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against the truth, and even rail against it in their 
wicked folly, cut themselves off from the only 
means of salvation and so must perish everlast- 
ingly. 

There are other sins which, though not of such 

deep dye, approach more or less closely to sin 
against the Holt Ghost— such for instance as 
wilfully shutting our ears against the voice of 
conscience, obstinate continuance in a sinful and 
wicked course — hardening our hearts against 
God's most loving call to repentance, or in a less 
degree, though still very wickedly neglecting to 
amend our lives when moved thereto — if we hear 
from Holy Scripture or from God's ministers, 
what we feel to be a call to repentance, or cor- 
rection of known sin, rejecting the call altogether, 
or putting away the consideration of it to a more 
convenient season — and specially if our rejection 
of the truth is accompanied by scoffing approach- 
ing to blasphemy. Each act of stifling conscience, 
or carelessly putting from us holy thoughts, and 
disregarding what we know we ought to do, or 
leave undone, hardens the heart, and adds to the 
difficulty of repentance, until repentance becomes 
next to impossible, the Spirit of God ceases to 
strive with us, and we are given over to a repro- 
bate mind. 

Let no one however believe himself to be in 
the case of him who has sinned against the Holt 
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Ghost unpardonablyj if he has any remaining 
scruple of conscience^ or yearning after repent* 
ance. Bat let all wilful sinners be very fearful 
lest, if they continue impenitent, the time may 
come when their desire after holiness shall alto« 
gether cease, their conscience shall no longer give 
them warning, and there be nothing left for them 
but a fearful looking for of judgment to come. 

All this applies, as I said, most strongly to 
wilful unbelievers, most of all to scoffers against 
religion, — the deep and dreadful sin of wilful infi* 
delity. It is a tremendous thought, that Ood 
should have sent His Only-begotten Son into the 
world — that the Son of God should have under- 
taken the mission of His own free will, should 
have consented to be bom a member of our sinful 
race, should have lived a life of poverty and toil, 
and died a death of pain and ignominy, and yet 
that there should be those who will not accept 
the mercy so freely offered to them I nay, should 
scoff at God's mercy and loviogkindness ! To 
the Christian who firmly believes these things 
what can be more shocking than the ingratitude 
of those who so act f But some do not believe. 
There have been men of high intellect, able to 
reason on worldly things, who have been so 
brought up from their youth by irreligious parents, 
that they never had any religion — have looked 
upon Christianity, just in the same light as we 
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view the worship of Japiter and Juno^ and the 
Pagan Gods of ancient times, or the tenets of 
Buddhism. It does not seem that they ever 
made any serious inquiry into the truth of Chris- 
tianity. One cannot understand the position of 
such as these — men who have investigated every 
other subject but that which is of the most vital 
importance for their everlasting destiny. 

It is not for us to judge of the responsibility 
of this or that individual. All we know is, that 
when the '^ True Light^' came into the world, 
there were those who received Him not, but con- 
tinued in their sin ; and that it is the same stili-r- 
many refuse to accept Jesus as their Saviour, 
and dare to appear before the presence of GrOD 
with all their unatoned sins upon their head. 
Nay, there are those who, having the power 
and opportunity to investigate these things, 
well knowing that the greatest men for the last 
eighteen hundred years, nay, that the ablest men 
alive have believed in the Lord Jesus, yet dare 
to scoff at these things. Nor is this the worst : 
they are not only guilty of scoffing at religion, 
but with a perverse malignity endeavour to draw 
others into the same sin of unbelief. 

What must Christians think of such as these ? 
There are some, calling themselves Christians, 
who think lightly of such matters, do not scruple 
to associate with such men and applaud them for 
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tbeir cleverness. These are no true Christians — 
they dishonour the name. Sarely a true faith 
would induce them^ first to do the utmost in 
their power to rescue these blasphemers from 
their fearful state^ and^ failing this^ avoid and 
strive against them. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

LIGHT AMD DARKNESS, SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL. — 
THE ORE AT FOLLT OF WALKING IN DARKNESS WHEN 
LIGHT IS SHINING AROUND. 

The Gospel of Christ claims emphatically to be 
" the Light of the world/' — that is, it informs 
the human intellect on subjects of the highest 
importance, and enables him who accepts its 
guidance to walk safely in the right path. But 
too many will not avail themselves of its guidance, 
and consequently do not know whither they are 
going. Many who are not deficient in human 
culture, and would be angry if any one were to 
tell them that they are walking in darkness, are 
following some false light which leads them astray 
from the right path. Many, if they came seriously 
to think of the matter, and consider whether they 
were advancing towards happiness, would be 
obliged to confess that they had no distinct hope 
or prospect of attaining it, nor indeed were very 
clear as to the path in which they are walking, 
or the object which they have before them. They 
are going on prosperously in their business or 
profession, doing well in the world, but in respeet 
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to the grand object of life all is dark| gloomy^ 
and uncertain. 

Take again the clever intellectual portion of 
the worlds — persons full of intelligence and in- 
formation on all other subjects^ yet how doubtful 
and uncertain are such persons wont to be about 
religion. What is the cause of this absence of 
religious light ? One cause is that people do not 
seek religious knowledge with the same zest with 
which they search after other knowledge. The 
man of science will devote his whole energy to 
the investigation of scientific subjects^ or the dis- 
covery of some new invention for human con- 
venience^-r-some means of faster travellings some 
more i^apid trapsmission of news^ some more com- 
modious or cheaper sort of clothings some means 
of increasing temporal wealthy — yet in respect to 
religious truth the same man will be blind and 
helpless^ naked and destitute. Another will give 
his whole mind to the investigation of some diffi- 
cult point of history, some fact which took place 
thousands of years ago, the course of pre-historic 
ages, or of the world before man lived upon it; 
but of the tremendous future he will take little 
heed, content that his belief as to matters which 
will influence his fate for all eternity shall remain 
in doubt and darkness. How many of the cleverest 
and most intelligent persons of the age, — clever 
writers in the daily, weekly, or monthly press. 
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who profess to be the guides of others^ — are 
utterly ignorant whither they are goings simply 
because they have not given themselves the trouble 
to think seriously about it. 

Others do take some degree of thought about 
the matter, and yet still walk in darkness, for 
this cause that they have come to the unreason- 
able conclusion that religious truth is not attain- 
able. In all other things they know full well 
that truth is one thing, error manifold. They 
would not be satisfied without finding out the 
truth in other affairs; they know that all scientific 
matters are governed by certain fixed laws; they 
have very decided opinions even on the most dis- 
puted questions of politics or political economy ; 
but in this one subject of religion they unwarrant- 
ably assume that the advocates of different opinions 
may all be right ! Let the teachers of religion, 
say they, agree among themselves what is Truth, 
and we shall be ready to listen to them ; forget- 
ting that the question in debate is about their 
own eternal destiny. It would be a poor consola- 
tion to a man of intellect and culture, who found 
himself lost for ever, to think that his ruin was 
owing to his own folly in not having given himself 
the trouble to inquire and determine what is Truth. 

Those persons of whom we have spoken ''walk 
in darkness,'^ or at least in dubious light, in con- 
sequence of their carelessness and indifference to 
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Truths or the absurd notion that the highest 
truth is unattainable. Others do so by reason of 
cherished and unrepented sin. They are biased 
against the Truth which condemns them^ and 
shut their eyes against the light which they do 
not wish to see^ — as the foolish ostrich plunges 
its head into the sand^ expecting to escape its 
pursuers. With how much justice may it be said 
of such persons that they ^' walk in darkness.'^ 
They may be the most intellectual persons of the 
age^ — men who have advanced the boundaries of 
human knowledge, have taken the lead in those 
wonderful discoveries in art and science which 
clistinguish the present era. They may be the 
most sagacious politicians in Europe, the ablest 
men in various departments of human knowledge, 
or, if not so widely distinguished in their genera- 
tion, they may be in the particular sphere in 
which their lot is cast, the shrewdest members of 
the community, the ablest professional men, the 
most punctual and intelligent tradesmen, the 
most skilful artisans ; or, in the other sex, they 
may be the best managers of their household, 
and providers for their family in this world ; the 
most agreeable members of society, the objects of 
general admiration, the strongest-minded of their 
sex. Yet what doth all this profit if they have 
not made up their minds or regulated their con- 
duct in respect to the great object of life, — if 
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they are ''walking in darkness/' not knowing 
whither they are goings not sure whether their 
path is leading to heaven or hell ? What is all 
this light but darkness — a darkness like that of 
Egypt^ which may be felt T 

But while the proud Egyptians were wrapped 

in utter darkness^ the children of Israel had light 

in their dwellings. It is the privilege of God's 

children to enjoy a lights — to have a clearness of 

vision which is not given to others. However 

dark may be their portion as regard^ worldly 

affairs^ in spiritual all is bright and clear. Thej 

believe that Christ is the light which came to 

enlighten the world; they have no shadow of 

doubt that the Son of God was manifested to 

teach and to save them. It is not a question 

with them which admits debate, it is the clear, 

settled principle of their lives, — they have within 

them the witness of its certainty. Christ is the 

Star that guides them, the Sun of Righteousness 

with healing in His wings, — His law is their fixed 

rule of conduct. His promises their sure hope. 

His love their comfort and consolation. Even 

the least advanced of God's children have light 

in their hearts far beyond the lot of those who 

live in doubt and uncertainty. They at least 

know whither they are going, and the way they 

know. Christ is to them the Way, the Truth, 

and the Life. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ON MT8TERT. — MANY THINGS INC0MPRXHBN8IBLB TO OUR 
PRESENT FACULTIES. — CREATION OF MATTER, STILL MORE 
OF MIND. — SPACE. — TIME. — HOW CAN WE COMPREHEND 
THE NATURE OF THE ETERNAL GOD? 

It was well said by Dean Swift^ in his more 
serious mood^ that '' If God should please to 
reveal to us the great mystery of the Trinity^ or 
some other mysteries in our holy religion^ we 
should not be able to understand them unless He 
would bestow on us some new faculties of the 
mind.'^ This is the true nature of a mystery. 
A mystery is not only a thing hard to be under- 
stood^ but a thing which cannot be understood at 
all by our present faculties, no not even if it be 
revealed to us. We may accept it as a fact, we 
are bound to do so, if we are taught it by un- 
doubted authority, but we may not be able to 
understand it in its fulness. It is true there 
may be some things which were once mysteries 
but have been since cleared up. But it is also 
certain that there are many things, a great many 
things, which will always continue mysteries, so 
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long as we remain in this present state of being. 
'^ Now we see through a glass darkly^ bat then face 
to face ; now I know in part^ but then shall I know 
even as also I am known.'' Mr. Herbert Spencer 
annouuces gravely as a grand discovery that '^ Rea- 
son leads both inductively and deductively to the 
conclusion that Reason is limited.'' 

Nineteenth century philosophers have a great 
objection to mystery — that is^ things which they 
cannot understand^ at leasts things in religion — 
though in philosophy they believe a great many 
unintelligible things^ and swallow a great many 
paradoxes. It is not religion only which has it^ 
mysteries^ but nature is full of them. And there 
are many mysteries in nature which revelation, 
to a certain extent^ has made known to us. 

Let us consider some of the principal facts of 
our being— e.g.^ the existence of this world. 
How came the materials of this worlds the mole* 
cules which constitute the fabric of the worlds to 
come into existence? Have they existed from 
eternity? That is difficult to conceive. How 
then came they? Philosophy cannot tell us, 
science cannot teach us. Science declares that 
" ex nihilo nil fit." Whence then came the first 
molecule 7 Religion tells us plainly^ if we will 
but believe. '' In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth." ''Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the 
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word of God, so that thmgs which are seen were 
not made of things that do appear/' The 
mystery of the Creation is explained to believers 
— that is the cause and origin of the material of 
the worlds but it is manifest that, as Swift well 
says, we have .not the faculties of the mind neces- 
sary to understand the whole of this great 
mystery, the mode and circumstances of creation. 

Still more mysterious is the creation of mind. 
It is impossible to believe that mind, the intellect 
of man, or even the instinct of beasts, grew of it- 
self out of inert matter. " Omne vivum ex vivo" 
is, or used to be, an axiom of philosophy. It is 
clear therefore that the living soul of man must 
have been the special work of the great Creator. 
And what philosophy can only guess at, revelation 
declares. '' The Lobd God formed man of the dust 
of the ground,'^ i.e., of the molecules which He 
had before made, " and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.'' 
But as to the physical or philosophical mode in 
which the creation of the first man took place, it 
seems absurd to inquire. 

Take again the notion of space. What is 
space ? Space, as our common understanding 
teaches us, is that wherein we and other things 
exist ; but philosophically it is a mystery and a 
puzzle. Space is probably infinite. Suppose we 
were able, like Milton's Satan, to travel at will 
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through the universe^ sappose we left the confines 
of the earth, and taking precantion against 
asphyxia, halt first at the planet Mars, oar next 
step might be to Japiter, whose belts we might 
examine, and next the ring of Saturn, and so on, 
till we got beyond the confines of our solar 
system. Then we should arrive at some new 
system — the planets revolving round Sirius, it 
might be (or I believe a Centauri is now con- 
sidered to be the nearest of the fixed stars) and 
so on to other worlds beyond. After that I 
suppose we should find ourselves floundering 
about in some nebula or unformed world, and 
not get on so fast. 

*' Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land." 

And what should we come to after that f Should 
we knock our heads against a solid wall ? Pos- 
sibly, but we might dig a hole in the wall and 
still go on and on. In fact it is a perfect mystery 
if we seek with our present faculties to define 
the philosophy of space. And so is time, in- 
finite time, perfectly inconceivable. It is impos- 
sible to conceive the beginning or the ending of 
time, and yet every one knows what is meant by 
time and space. 

Seeing then that mere natural objects are more 
or less mysterious, how can we expect to know 
divine mysteries f The nature of God, for in- 
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stance f We speak of Him^ we cannot help 
speaking of Him^ in terms of human relationship. 
This philosophers scoff at as anthropomorphism. 
But it is a foolish cavil. We cannot speak or 
think of Him otherwise. We have not the 
faculties. We call Him " Our Father." It is 
the best and holiest appellation with which we 
can address Him. We call Him our Buler, and 
so He is. What folly it is to attempt to define 
God philosophically^ as some have done^ to call 
Him 'Hhe stream of tendency by which all 
things fulfil their being/' or ''the enduring power 
not ourselves that maketh for righteousness/' 
"the absolute Ego/' "the indeterminate In- 
effable/' and so forth. Why the fictions of the 
old Pagans about Zeus^ and Here^ and Phoebus 
were not one whit more absurd than these modern 
notions. All are equally nonsensical. The truest 
notions we can have of God are those by which 
He has revealed Himself to us as our Father 
which is in heaven^ the Maker and Governor of 
heaven and earth. But He has taught us to regard 
Him more intimately^ not as our Creator only^ 
but as our Redeemer and Sanctifier. What if 
we cannot philosophically understand and define 
this relation f No more can we define the mode 
of the beginning of the material worlds or the 
intellect of man^ or space^ or time^ or of a 
thousand other things. Yet they all exist. We 
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must be content to receive the knowledge of them 
as best we can, and not expect with our present 
faculties to explain them further. 

To descend again to the philosophy of our own 
poor nature. What are we in the scale of crea- 
tion? Whence come we? Whither go we? 
Philosophy can teach us little or nothing. The 
intellect of man is a perfect mystery. There are 
•those, we know, who believe man to be but an 
improved brute. How came he to become so im- 
proved ? What agency brought about this won- 
drous change? Other philosophers have sense 
enough to repudiate this notion as ridiculous. 
They see clearly that the intellect of man is a 
perfectly distinct existence from anything else in 
this world. There is, in fact, no possible mode 
of accounting for it, but the direct communica- 
tion from the Eternal Spirit. 

Admitting this, then comes the mystery of 
man's condition. His wonderful power of intel- 
lect, yet his moral degradation. What is to be- 
come of him after this life? Philosophy can 
teach us nothing. Only Revelation* can clear up 
in any degree the deep mystery. 

Religion reveals to us a Saviour. It is quite 
impossible for us to define or . describe precisely 
or philosophically what is the nature of the Sa- 
viour, except what we are taught by Holy Scrip- 
ture. But even this we cannot fully .comprehend 
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with our present faculties. How God and man 
can be united in one person — ^how God could 
take man's nature^ be bom^ and suffer death 
— ^how atonement could be made for sin^ — all this is 
perfectly inexplicable by philosophy^ and even by 
the help of revelation. We can understand and 
believe that these things are so, but how, we can 
never know with our present faculties. 

Even more mysterious still is the exist- 
ence of evil, of evil spirits, of Satan. We 
can understand that it is more for the honour 
and glory of God, more suitable in all ways that 
He should be worshipped and served by free 
agents than by mere automata. And that if 
there are free agents, whether men or angels, ' 
there is the possibility of their choosing evil. 
This is clear enough, and may, to a certain 
extent, satisfy our minds. Still there are many 
circumstances connected with evil, and with evil 
spirits, which are far beyond our powers of com- 
prehension. 

Then again the Resurrection of the dead — ^the 
Judgment of the Great Day — the wonderful 
things which will meet our awakened senses — 
heaven and hell — we know that these things will 
be-^must be ; not to believe, is harder than to 
believe. But as to the nature and circumstances 
of these great events, beyond what is revealed to 
us we can know nothing, or next to nothing, with 
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our present faculties. We must accept the belief 
in tbem on the authority of Ood's own word ; 
but the details and particulars we can never know 
until we find ourselves in the midst of them. All 
we have to do is to satisfy ourselves as to the 
truth of God's Revelation^ and give our entire 
faith to all that is plainly taught us. 

I do not say that very holy persons meditating 
often and deeply on these mysteries will not come 
to a clearer appreciation of them^ than the care- 
less sceptic or the infidel philosopher who will 
believe nothing which he cannot comprehend. 
But it is certain that the holiest and the ablest 
mauj he who unites the highest intellect with the 
most perfect excellence can^ in this worlds have- 
but an imperfect apprehension^ of those things 
which most surely await us all hereafter. 

They are simply mysteries. 

Philosophers fancy that as the world goes on^ 
the human intellect will be able to solve many 
things which are now mysteries. It may be so 
— at least in the world of matter — the depart- 
ment of mere physical science. Bat the deep 
things of the nature of God and man^ and of the 
World of spirits they will never understand more 
than God has revealed. Tbey have not the faculty 
or calibre. 

If a man lived a thousand years^ would he be 
nearer to the end of eternity ? If he travelled a 
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million of miles would he be nearer to the end of 
infinite space? Surely not. So whatever ad- 
vances man may make in science he will never 
approach nearer than he is now to the knowledge 
of the InfinitCj Incomprehensible, Eternal Odd. 
Even in science the discoveries which we make 
(and they are wonderful in themselves) are cal- 
culated to teach us how much more there is be- 
yond which we cannot discover. Our horizon is 
ever shifting. There is much more beyond it 
yet to be discovered. Great as have been the 
discoveries of the present generation, there are 
yet infinitely greater in store for those who come 
after us, who will perhaps look back upon the 
philosophers of the nineteenth century with a 
smile of contempt, as they themselves are apt to 
regard the science of former centuries. Never, 
while the world lasts, if it last a million of years, 
never probably will the human mind have mas- 
tered half of nature's laws, or comprehended the 
wisdom of the Omniscient. 

One of the greatest lessons of science is in 
truth to teach us our own littleness. Take an 
instance. For thousands of years the wisest phi- 
losophers believed that the earth was really, as it 
is apparently, the centre of the world^s system. 
Modern science teaches us that the earth instead 
of being of chief importance, the centre of the 
universe round which the sun and planets roll, 
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is in reality less than almost any of the other 
stars which crowd the heaven. So that in the 
very moment of oar grand discovery of the real 
natare of the solar system (and grand indeed it 
was in some sense) yet we have at the same time 
come to learn the very small space which we oc- 
cupy in the works of Nature. Oar improved 
science has served hot to prove to ns our own 
littleness. 

The wisest of men are those who are moat 
ready to acknowledge the limited scope of their 
own capacity and confess how very small a pro- 
gress it is possible to make in the knowledge 
even of the material laws by which the Almighty 
governs the visible universe. We know in fact 
little more than the phenomena^ or obvious effect 
produced, and but little of the immediate or ulti- 
mate causes. 

'' The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.'^ We ob- 
serve the power of the wind when it impels the 
ship, or rends the forest, or lays waste the corn- 
fields, but of the causes from whence it proceeds 
and those which again lull it to rest Philosophy 
can only guess. To the Jew of our Savioujl's 
time it was literally true that he was entirely ig- 
norant, whence the wind came and whither it 
went. Modern science has made some progress 
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in discovery since that time. It has noted the 
exact extent^ and duration of the monsoon or 
trade wind ; it has discovered that generally 
speaking the tempests which sweep over the earth 
and sea^ travel in a circle of more or less extent, 
to which it gives the name of cyclone. And the 
rapid communication by the telegraphic wire 
enables us in some degree to calculate the ap- 
proach of a storm, and give the mariner warning 
of danger. But of the shifting and various cur- 
rents which render the wind proverbial for its 
uncertainty — why to-day there is a soft south 
wind, and to-morrow it may have shifted to the 
east or north, whence springs up each change of 
wind, and how far it extends, — on all these things 
no definite account can be given. 

The ablest and most acute philosophers arrive 
sooner or later at some point where they know 
as little of the efficient causes of the phenomena 
which they witness, or of the way in which God 
causes nature to work, as the sailor who trims his 
' sail to the wind or the peasant who delves the soil. 

And this ignorance of the commonest pheno- 
mena is most conspicuous in regard to the con- 
nection between the world of spirits and the world 
of matter. I apprehend that the deepest philo- 
sopher knows absolutely nothing for certain on 
the subject. There is not one who can say how 
it is that at the impulse of his will he can raise 

K 
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his arm^ or why his tongue can give atterance to 
the thoughts conceived in bis mind. There ia 
not a man who can tell how far hb body^ soiil^ 
and spirit^ are essentially joined or separable, or 
whether it would be more proper to call them one 
or three substances. 

Now if in such apparently simple and ordinary 
things man can discover next to nothing respect- 
ing their real nature^ how unreasonable it is to 
expect that he can of himself acquire greater 
knowledge concerning subjects infinitely more 
abstruse and difficult. If he knows so little 
about common earthly objects, how ci^n he expect 
to form a just conception of things invisible above 
the heavens f If of his own nature he is so pro- 
foundly ignorant, what can he possibly of himself 
discover concerning the nature of God, beyond 
what OoD Himself has revealed ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THX irrSTSET OF MTSTBRIBS. — THX LAMB SLAIN BBFO&B 
THB FOUNDATION OF THB WORLD. 

Thebb is one mystery which stands above all 
other mysteries^ and requires a separate conside- 
ration. It transcends even the mystery of the 
Atonement. We are taught by God's Word 
that the Son of God came into the worlds and 
suffered death that He might make Atonement 
for the sins of man. But there is a peculiar view 
of this great fact much insisted on in the Bible^ 
which adds greatly to the mysteriousness of this 
doctrine, but when earnestly dwelt on, contributes 
in a measure to its solution. The phase of this 
doctrine to which I refer is this — that Chbist is 
called '' The Lamb of Gtod slain from the foun- 
dation of the world/^^ nay, '' before the founda- 
tion of the world/' '^ He hath saved us/' says 
S. Paul to Timothy, '' and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according 

^S.Fet.i.20$ BeY.ziu.8. 
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to His own purpose and grace, which was given 
us in Christ Jesus before the world began/'^ 
" He hath chosen us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world/^ In another place he speaks 
of the '' mystery which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who created all 
things in Jesus Christ .... according to the 
eternal purpose which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord/'^ I will only quote one more 
passage, and that shall be the concluding words 
of S. FauPs Epistle to the Romans : '^ Now unto 
Him that is of power to stablish you according 
to my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
according to the revelation of the mystery which 
was kept secret since the world began, but now 
is made manifest/'^ 

These passages open to us a very wonderful 
train of thought. It appears that the great sa- 
crifice of the Son of 6od for the sins of man, is 
not only the most remarkable event of these latter 
days of the world. That we may well admit. 
Nor is it only, as sometimes we are wont to say, 
that God took pity on fallen man, and seeing the 
misery and corruption which sin had brought 
upon the human family, did, in consequence of 
his fall, devise a remedy, and promise that in 
some future period, ''the seed of the woman 

» 2 Tim. i. 9. 2 Eph. iii. 8—11. 

' Bom. xYi. 24. 
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slioald braise the serpent's head/' It was not 
only this. But we can trace this wonderfal doc- 
trine much higher, even up to the foundation of 
the world — nay^ before the world began. 

It is an astonishing thought^ and reveals to us 
a glimpse of the most mysterious dispensation of 
the Omnipotent Creator and Ruler of the world. 
While to the modern sceptic^ as to the Greek of 
old, the doctrine of the Atonement is a stumbling- 
block^ and incredible because it transcends the 
capacity of his poor understanding, the Christian 
philosopher sees in this doctrine the most stu- 
pendous manifestation of the attributes of the 
Grodhead. ' He sees in it the pre-ordained antidote 
to that tremendous power of evil with which crea- 
tion is infected. Evil seems to be inseparable 
from creation — at least the creation of free agents. 
Either there must be no free agents in the world, 
except the Great Creator ; or there must be im- 
perfection, and the possibility, perhaps the cer- 
tainty of evil. And this fills us with perplexity. 
We see so many evidences of God's elaborate 
goodness, and care for the happiness of His crea- 
tures, we read so many declarations in Holy Scrip- 
ture of His wrath against sin, that we can have 
no doubt of His abhorrence both of physical and 
moral evil; and yet it continues and abounds. 
We see again so many proofs of His power, that 
we are tempted to wonder, why He does not 
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banish sin and sorrow from the universe^ or why 
He ever suffered them to intrude their hateful 
presence. 

But in truth it is not at all to be wondered at 
if we are unable to solve the mystery. There 
are, as I have shown, a thousand things which, 
with our present faculties, we cannot fully under- 
stand. And this is one of them — ^perhaps the 
greatest. We must take the world as we find it, 
whether it be good or bad. We cannot help our- 
selves. Here we are for a certain time at least, 
— and we must make the best of our position. 
God has placed us in the midst of many bless- 
ings, and some discomforts. He has not thought 
fit to explain to us, or to make us capable of un- 
derstanding all His complicated dispensations — 
either in religion or science. But He has as- 
signed to us our respective parts. He has given 
us a law whereby to live. All we have to do is 
to conform ourselves to the Will of our Maker ; 
and then we shall secure to ourselves an inherit- 
ance in that better world, where there will be no 
tnore sin, nor doubt, nor sorrow. 

However, there is no reason why we should not 
endeavour to ascertain what may be said in ex- 
planation of the difficulty — for a great difficulty 
it is to reconcile the evil which surrounds us with 
the known power and goodness of God* And I 
think that a solution, in part at least, is afforded 
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in the words which we have been considering^ 
^'The Lamb of Odd slain before the foundation 
of the world/^ It would seem that, in some 
sense, the Humanity of the Son of God is ante- 
cedent to all created things* The prototype of 
man, afterwards created in the image of Gk>D — 
existed in Ood's counsel at least, before man was 
formed-^and this with a view to his redemption, 
by the divine sacrifice. So that the remedy ez« 
isted before the sin. The existence of free agents 
in the world involved the possibility of sin : and 
no doubt the existence of sin was foreseen. Were 
free agents then not to be created? Was the 
world to be peopled by beings endowed with no 
will, capable of affording no reasonable service ? 
Hat were to suppose a state of things incompa- 
tible with the greatest glory of the Creator. What 
then was the alternative f It was to prepare a 
remedy for the foreseen evil — a remedy, at least 
co-extensive with it — and that remedy consisted 
in the Incarnation and Atonement, the preor- 
dained Sacrifice of the So]^ of God, Who volun- 
tarily offered Himself as a satisfaction for the sins 
of the world. Whether the benefit of this Great 
Sacrifice extends to other worlds, besides our 
own, it is impossible for ns to conjecture. Suf- 
fice it for us to know that the Atonement fore- 
ordained in the counsel oi the Omnipotent was 
devised as the sovereign remedy for the sins of 
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sebub — tbe deliberate continuance in unbelief 
and sin — the putting from us God's astonishing 
mercy. Is it not evident that^ in the very nature 
of things^ a period must arrive when the human 
soul shall be incapable of turning to Oon f that 
the soul which wilfully rejects such inconceivable 
love, shall become incapable of ever loving God f 
What can remain to those who thus cut them- 
selves off gracCj and refuse the offer of undeserved 
mercy ? what but a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, and of wrath to come ? 

On the other hand a hearty reception of this 
wondrous doctrine, and of the other doctrines con- 
nected with it, brings men into a position of re- 
conciliation with their Fatheb. They avail them- 
selves of the means which God has provided for 
their safety, become, in a mysterious manner, 
united with Chbist their Head, partake with 
faith in that stupendous sacrifice, which in heaven 
** the Lamb of God, as He was slain,'' is for ever 
presenting before His Fatheb's Throne for the 
sins of men. 

See then the wonderful extent of this myste- 
rious doctrine. It affords matter for the contem- 
plation of the highest intellect. The very Angels 
of heaven view it with wonder — the holiest of 
men see in it the clue to the otherwise incompre- 
hensible dispensation of the Omnipotent — ^while 
at the same time the poorest, the humblest, the * 
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most unlettered of qs all may be saved by simple 
faith in the words of the Book of Life^ " Gron so 
loved the worlds that He gave His Only-begotten 
SoNj to the end^ that all that believe in Him 
should not perish^ bat have everlasting life/' (S. 
John iii. 16.) 



CHAPTER XV. 

*' IT 18 A HAPPT WOALD AFTSB ALL."— GOD'S GOODlfBBB 
XTXK IN AFPABXMT BTIL. — THE SBATH OF ANIMALS 
FB&FBCTLT CON8I8TXNT WITH THIS VUW. — SO ALSO 
DISEASE AND LABOUB, AND BVSN OUR OWN DEATH. — 
DEATH THE CONSEQUENCE OF SIN, BUT ALSO THE GATE 
OF HEAVEN. 

«' It is a happy world after all/' said Faley^ as he 
contemplated the various tribes of animals enjoy- 
ing their brief existence ; the lambs sporting on 
the hill side^ the cattle grazing in the rich pas- 
tnies, the swallows skimming with rapid wing 
over the surfsee of the meadow^ the gnats dane- 
ing up and down and enjoying 

"The lummer ere'i serenity." 

And yet Faley was well aware^ and had it in his 
mind atthetime^ that the swallows were gobbling 
up the gnats by dozens^ snatching one partner from 
another^ it might be^ in the midst of the merry 
dance ; and that the lambs and oxen were fat- 
tening for the butcher. Still he judged, and 
judged rightly, that their brief existence was a 
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boon kindly given them by the great and bene- 
ficent Creator. 

In this opinion he agreed entirely with the 
Psalmist — "0 Losd^ how manifold are Thy 
works ; in wisdom hast Thou made them all* The 
earth is fall of Thy riches. So is the great and 
wide sea also^ wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable^ both small and great beasts. . . • These 
wait all upon Thee, that Thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season. When Thou givest it 
them, they gather it; and when Thou openest 
Thine hand they are filled with good.'' 

Our gloomy modern philosophers take a dif- 
ferent view. They see in the short Ufe, and pre- 
mature death of animals, and specially in the 
preying of animals on each other, evidence rather 
of an evil, than of a beneficent Being ; and deny 
the existence of a merciful God and Father; the 
Maker and Governor of the world, and all things 
in it. 

I scarcely think, however, that the philoso- 
phers are quite serious or consistent in this 
matter, or deserve grave confutation. They can- 
not think the carnivorous propensities of animals 
so very dreadful, as they say. Imagine a party 
of philosophers, after having partaken of a good 

rr ' ^^'^' ^°^ ^^H and all the delicacies 

of the season-proceeding to discuss the shocking 
cruelty of animals bemo. ^ i. j . 

oeing created to prey upon 
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each other. I think they must laugh in their 
sleeves^ like the Roman augurs^ and feel that 
their discussion was all a pretence. Or^ to 
imagine another case : suppose a philosopher 
saying to his wife, " My dear, how could you be 
so cruel and thoughtless as to send beef- tea to 
that poor sick man, or calves' -foot jelly V 
" The doctor said it would do him good.^ 
" I have no doubt it would do him good ; but 
you should have considered that you were un- 
necessarily making yourself an accomplice in the 
shocking system of animals preying on each 
other. Think only on the poor calf — 

' Licking the hand just raised to shed his blood.* '* 

" O, you dear, good, silly man,'' said the wife, 
patting her husband's cheek, ''it was a lamb, 
not a calf;'' whereupon poor philosopher is 
''shut up," and has not a word more to say. 
Evidently the lady was the stronger-minded of 
the two. 

What makes philosophers do and say such 
silly things is, that they have got a notion in 
their heads that all things must be wrong which 
they cannot explain or account for. The world, 
both moral and material, is a vast and mingled 
scene of mystery : good and evil are mixed up 
together. There are manifest and abundant 
marks of God's great goodness and kindness to 
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His creatiires — the most elaborate eontrurances for 
their happiness — ^not for their sabsistenoe only;, 
bat for their enjoyment of life. Almost every- 
thing bears witness to Ood's goodness. Ea(^ 
sense which God has given us has provision made 
for its gratifications. Oar sight, for instance. 
OoD might have made all things of one dall, 
gloomy colour. Instead of which^ He has clothed 
the landscape with bright hues, and has painted 
each flower of the field and bird of the air with 
beautiful colours, mainly, as it would seem, to 
give pleasure to the eye. Sound might have 
been all one monotonous note ; but (jop has im- 
parted the power of harmony to sounds, that 
men may sing His praises, and experience the 
exquisite delight of music. Taste might have been 
nauseous, or pleasant, or indifferent; and Oon 
has given a pleasant taste to our ordinary food. 

Still it is undeniable that there are also dis- 
agreeable things in this life, which it is difficult 
to reconcile theoretically with perfect goodness. 
The feeding of animals on each other may be one 
of these things. Believers in the Bible accept 
without scruple the permission which Ood gave 
to Noah — '' Every living thing which liveth shall 
be meat for you ; even as the green herb have I 
^ven you all things." They have no doubt that 
sheep and oxen, fish and fowls were intended to 
be the food of man. They see no cruelty what- 
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ever in eating beef and mutton, and other things 
which the bounty of Odd has provided. And as 
they scruple not to eat animal food themselvety 
so they are not shocked by the sight of other 
animals preying on each other. Life and death 
seem to them quite natural. To cavil and object 
seems to them absurd and presumptuous. They 
could not help eating up a number of animals 
whether they will <ur no. 

** Qaoth Jack, when eating Stilton oheese one day, 
Behold, like Samson, I my thousands slay. 
Diok answered laughing, Yes, I see you do 
Indeed, and with the selfsame weapon too." 

If we may believe Mrs. Somerville and Dr. 
Angus Smith, every mouthful we take, nay every 
breath we draw, may be the destruction of whole 
families. " We are told by some writers,'^ (says 
Professor Balfour Steward in his book on the 
Conservation of Energy,) ''that the very air we 
breathe is absolutely teaming with germs, and 
that we are surrounded on all sides by an innu- 
merable army of minute organic beings. It has 
also been conjectured that they are at incessant 
warfare among themselves, and that we form the 
prey of the stronger party .^ 
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'* Sig fleas have little fleas upon their hack to bite *em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad inflnitum.*^ 

^' Be this as it may^ we are at any rate inti- 
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mately bound up with, audi so to speak^ at the 
merey of a world of creatures of which we know 
as little as of the inhabitants of the planet Mars/' 
Some^ indeed, we know more intimately than we 
could wish^the gnat, the flea, the mosquito, and 
other unnameable parasites which get their living 
by feeding on our carcases, not to mention the 
entozoa — sixteen kinds of them or more — which 
get not their board only but their lodging in 
our bodies : and then comes the inevitable fate 
which must happen to us all, to be the food 
of worms, unless we prefer the process of cre- 
mation. 

Now all this is the ordained and constituted 
order of things. It is impossible to change it, 
or even much improve it. We see around us 
innumerable instances of Ood's goodness. We 
have to thank Him daily for our creation, pre- 
servation, and all the blessings of this life, besides 
the infinite happiness prepared for us, as we be- 
lieve, after this life. The anomalies and diffi*. 
culties which we see cannot disprove or do away 
with the undeniable instances of God's goodness. 
We cannot tell whence came the evil things which 
we see mingled with the good. Nay, it may be 
questioned whether all of them really are evil. 
Labour, disease, death may be viewed as remedial 
processes, like medicine, cautery, amputation. 
How much better is the necessity of labour in 
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our present condition than slothful enjoyment. 
How many have been saved eternally by the 
chastisement of disease and suffering. And 
Deaths what is it but the Oate of Life 1^ 

Let us pause to contemplate the grim tyrant 
Death more closely. 

Death is commonly looked upon as the greatest 
ill that flesh is heir to. Whence sprang this 
fearful apparition which none can approach with- 
out a shudder — whose cold and icy grasp we 
shrink from with aversion ? Philosophy can give 
no account of the phenomenon^ — it can merely 
tell us that the molecules of which we are com- 
posed are resolved into their original state^ and 
go to form the matter of new combinations. Of 
our souls, if souls we have, it can give no con- 
jecture beyond the '^ nirvana^' of the Buddhist, 
or re-absorption into the condition of the Infinite. 
Revelation explains it to us. Death is the off- 
spring of sin, — ''By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin.'' Before sin entered 
into the world all* was bright, and happy, and 
peaceful with our first parents. They knew 
God only as a beneficent Father Who daily 
heaped His benefits upon them, with Whom 
they held converse amidst His beautiful creation, 
Who had formed them to be the parents of a 

^ The subject is treated more at large in Priests and Phi- 
losophers, chap. xri. 

L 
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Ood-like race, fitted to enjoy with them the 
glorious existence with which they had been en- 
dowed. 

But soon all was changed. Oh I it mnst have 
been a fearful change from light and happiness 
to death, darkness, and despair, — ^from the close 
communion with a kind Father, Who rejoiced 
in the goodness of His creatures, to the stern 
rebuke of an o£fended 6od, disappointed (so to 
speak) of His hopes. Strange it seems that One 
who with such elaborate skill has constructed this 
beautiful world, and formed man in His Own 
Image, should so soon reject the work of His 
hands, the object of His approval ? What was 
the cause of this fearful change ? Why did Ood, 
once so beneficent, become displeased and severe ? 
Man was made for happiness, and formed in the 
Image of Ood, holy, intellectual, immortal ! 
Whence then Death ? 

It was because man had sinned. Sin had 
come into the world and changed all things. 
Sin it was that had brought a curse upon the 
earth. Sin it was that brought in death. 

No other account can be given of the fearful 
phenomenon. Philosophy has no other explana- 
tion to ofier. Science is equally at fault. We 
have before us the fearful event, which happens 
to all alike. There is no accounting for it. Why 
man should be doomed to death, no explanation 
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can be given but that which Ood has revealed to 
us^ — that it is the penalty of sin. 

And the sentence of death was universal^ — 
Death passed upon all men^ in that all have 
sinned. As no one is free from the taint of sin^ 
so is no one free from death. 

It is a strange and startling thing to think of 
death. To view it in its mildest form is sad. 
First comes the prostration of our bodily strength; 
removal from the active scenes of life, from the 
calls of our ordinary business ; or the pleasures 
of society — the breaking up of all our schemes and 
undertakings ; the interruption of all our occupa- 
tions to which by long habit we have been accus* 
tomed. In the place of these, the still, silent 
room, the stealthy step, and mournful faces of 
friends and relations, the grave words of the phy- 
sician, the yet lingering hopes, at last given up, 
the fearful shudder which must needs pass through 
the frame when death is known to be close upon 
us, the feeling that, ere a few days or hours shall 
have passed, we shall be cut off from the light of 
day, never again see the bright face of nature ; 
that we shall no more enjoy the spring when it 
next bursts into life, the bright days of summer, 
nor any of those various objects of the natural 
world in which we have been accustomed to take 
delight ; to have before us the immediate antici- 
pation of death's last struggle, and the strange 
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uncertainty of the objects which will first meet 
our senses when the soul departs into the un- 

known abyss. 

Ah ! the mildest form of Death, that which we 
should most hope for, since Death is inevitable, 
is still full of awe. But how often is Death 
accompanied by many grievous suflFerings,— on 
which I will not dwell,— but only advert to one 
possible accompaniment which will add tenfold 
to the horrors of Death,—" Death, where is 
thy sting f O grave, where is thy victory ? the 
sting of Death is sin." If even to the good man 
the contemplation of Death, the disruption of all 
earthly ties, the vague uncertainty of the future 
is full of awe, what must Death be to him who 
has reason to fear, or to know too surely that 
Death will be to him the beginning of never- 
ending misery ? 

Some there are who resort to the vain expe- 
dient of unbelief, or at least attempt to do so ; 
but it is a vain endeavour. Were it even possible 
for the dying sinner to believe that Death is 
annihilation, yet the very thought is full of misery^ 
tolerable only as the alternative for eternal suf- 
fering. But they to whom the Gospel has been 
taught can never really disbelieve the resurrection 
of the dead. Try as they will, the fearful thought 
will still force itself upon them, — ^that even were 
death a long sleep, yet there may be dreams to 
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break the stillness of that sleep. The spirit which 
in natural sleep wanders forth to the ends of the 
worlds and is capable of intense suffering, may^ 
even were the body annihilated or dissolved into 
its rudiments, yet have to pass' through scenes 
which shall take their complexion from the deeds 
done in the flesh. A thou9and vague surmisings 
and fearful anticipations will fill the heart of him 
even who desires and does all he can to put from 
him the fear of Death. Do what he will the 
sinner cannot rid himself of the fearful thought 
that after death will come the Judgment. 

Let us not be so unwise as to attempt to put 
from us the thought of future retribution. Bather 
let it be the business of our lives to make pre- 
paration for that which will surely come. Natural 
Death is a fearful thought, eternal Death a thou- 
sand times more fearful. But we have it in our 
power to rob Death of its sting, and the grave of its 
victory^ — ''As in Adam all die, even so in Ch&ist 
shall all be made alive.^^ And as Philosophy and 
Science are utterly unable to explain the moral 
phenomenon of Death's entrance into the world, 
so it is equally beyond their power to furnish 
even the slightest reparation for the terrible cala- 
mity of Death. There is none except that which 
is afforded by the blessed Gospel. 

You see the ravages which Death causes in the 
worlds you know that ere long each one of us 
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must yield to its power. You know and belieye, 
(no man in his senses can shake from him the 
belief,) that after death there is the judgment^ — 
and the second death^ death eternal to those who 
die in sin. At the same time you see written by 
God's inspiration in the Word of Truth a revela- 
tion of the wonderful scheme of salvation through 
Christ^ in Whom and through Whom life and 
immortality^ salvation, sanctilScation, joy eternal 
with God in heaven, all these glorious privileges 
and blessings are offered'without reserve to each 
fallen son of Adam who now sits in the shadow 
of death, — ^' As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive// " Thanks be 
to God which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.'^ Through Him we may 
be more than conquerors over both sin and 
death. "In Him," says S. John, "was life, 
and as many as received Him to them gave He 
the power to become the sons of God/' Our 
Lord Jesus Christ " hath abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel/' 

Philosophy is utterly unable, I say, to explain 
these things. It is a cheat and a fraud if tt 
pretends to do so. Its department is totally 
different. It can tell us of steam, and mole- 
cules, and protoplasm, and the ego and the 
non-ego, and unconditioned, but as to bring- 
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ing the slightest consolation to the dying sin- 
ner, or hope for the fatare, it is altogether in- 
competent. 

Who would trust to Philosophy without re- 
ligion ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN WEAKNESS.— THE TRAVAIL 
OF WOMEN. — HELPLESSNESS OF INFANTS MERCIFULLY 
DESIGNED.— SO THE RELATION BETWEEN MAN AND 
WOMAN. — HOME A TRAINING FOR HEAVEN. — ^EVSN THE 
SINS OF MEN CONVERTED BY OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 
TO GOOD. 

A FEW years ago there was an epidemic amongst 
the grouse in Scotland^ which killed numbers of 
them, and greatly disconcerted the sportsmen. 
It was maintained by many, and not without 
plausible reason, that the epidemic, if not caused, 
was rendered much more general, by the too great 
zeal of the keepers in killing the kites and other 
vermin which preyed upon the grouse. How 
could this be ? The argument was this : that if 
the kites had not been destroyed, they would 
have killed the sick birds, which they could easily 
catch, and so the disease would not have spread 
to nearly the same extent. 

Philosophers have applied the same argument^ 
in theory, let us hope, not seriously — to the human 
race. If all the sickly children were killed off in 
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their iDfancy^ and not allowed to grow up and 
propagate their race ; or^ to go still farther^ if all 
persons who show symptoms of hereditary com<* 
plaints — ^gout, for instance^ or consumption — 
were forbidden to marry^ the world would soon 
be peopled by a much more healthy and pros- 
perous population — many of our present diseases 
might be stamped out^ and the human race greatly 
improved. But they are but superficial philoso- 
phers who think they can improve upon God's 
arrangements. Of course^ I do not say that it is 
not the duty of the legislature to make such regu- 
lations as may improve the sanitary condition of 
the people ; but to seek to change Ood^s dispen- 
sation of human suffering by any violent inter- 
ference with the laws of nature^ would be at once 
presumptuous and ineffectual. 

The toil^ the labours^ the sorrows and difficul- 
ties of life^ which we endure with so much re- 
luctance^ are^ if we did but know it, the loving 
corrections of a merciful Father, designed to 
chasten and purify us. Every sorrow rightly 
borne, every task obediently performed, every 
duty, however irksome, every pang, however keen 
— the toilsome labours of the many, the thorns 
which strew the path of all, are so many instances 
of our Father^s kindness, modes in which He 
disciplines us for a better home. 

Consider two manifest dispensations of Frovi- 
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dence — the pains of women in childbirth, and the 
remarkable weakness of the human infant. The 
sorrows of childbirth may be looked on as the 
commencement of that long term of painful soli- 
citude with which a mother rears and nurtures 
her offspring. And it is so constituted by Nature 
that these travails and pains, these cares and an- 
xieties, are the means of attaching a mother and 
child to each other by the tenderest and most 
endearing ties which can subsist between human 
beings. Engendered at the very birth, and con- 
tinued during the long period of infancy, the love 
between good parents and children gains strength 
with their years, and is interrupted only by death. 
It is the source of the purest and most virtuous 
pleasure which in this life we are capable of en- 
joying — the warmest of this world's charities; 
and, if fostered and sanctified by Christian prin- 
ciple, it is one of the most effectual means of 
bringing the souls of both parents and children 
into that frame of holy love, and disregard of self, 
which is amongst the first principles of the Gospel. 
And if these principles are in no small degree 
promoted, as beyond doubt they are, by the dis- 
pensation of Providence, which allots pain and 
travail to women, may we not say with truth, that, 
under the circumstances of man's nature, it is a 
dispensation of mercy rather than severity ? 
And so with regard to the remarkable weakness 
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of children in their infancy^ which is part of the 
same dispensation. Unthinking persons might 
suppose that Ood had acted unkindly to man in 
forming him so feeble ^nd helpless during his 
early years^ as to be dependent on the constant 
care of his parents. See the young eagle^ how 
soon he soars amongst the clouds^ and nourishes 
himself by his own strength. And behold all the 
beasts of the field, how few weeks^ or months at 
farthest, do they require to render them indepen- 
dent of parental assistance. Whereas, infant 
man continues for many years in perfect helpless- 
ness; if not cared for he would perish from 
hunger : nay, a very considerable portion of his 
whole life has elapsed before his mind and his 
body are sufficiently matured to enable him to 
stand single in this perilous world. 

But if we look below the surface we shall see 
that these apparent evils are productive of the 
most important good. The greater part of the 
animal race, it is true, soon become free from the 
need of parental support. They soon quit their 
parents' side, and are able to gain their own sub- 
- sistence. They associate promiscuously with 
others of their race, and appear unable to distin- 
guish their parents from the rest. ' But these 
seeming advantages are but a poor substitute for 
the sweets of filial and parental love. See the 
kind solicitude of the good mother's fondness 
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when she soothes the cries of her helpless infantj 
and guesses at its untold wants ; mark with what 
care she rears it, and with what pride she watches 
its gradual improvement. The father's anxiety 
and tenderness, though less touching, are not less 
real. With what joy does he watch the increas- 
ing strength and stature of his boy and his 
daughter's growing form and comeliness; with 
what care does he train those opening minds. 
And when, at length, they are approaching ma- 
turity, with what a mixture of hope and fear does 
he assist them to launch their bark on the pe- 
rilous waters of life, and aid them with his ex- 
perience to steer their youthful course. 

These are the joys of the mere natural man. 
How much deeper are those of the Christian. 
With what interest does he watch for the quick- 
ening seeds of Divine grace ; with what care does 
he check the subtle approach of sin, and foster 
all the opening blossoms of virtue* And if, 
through God's blessing on his labours and his 
prayers, he has trained a child of God through 
the perils of infancy and youth, to the strength 
of the mature Christian, how does the Christian 
parent exult and praise his Father in heaven^ 
not merely that a child is born into the world^ 
but that an immortal soul is fit for heaven. 

Now all these kind and tender offices— not 
only the highest and most spiritual^ but those 
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incidental to the mere tending of the new-born 
babe — as by habit and duty they attach parents 
to their children^ so on the children's hearts they 
impress feelings of indelible affection. And thus 
do these seeming disadvantages/ the sorrows and 
cares of women^ the helplessness of infants, con- 
stitute a bond of mutual, dependence and attach- 
ment which calls forth the purest and holiest 
affections of the human heart. Who would ex* 
change feelings like these for the strength of the . 
young lion, or the eagle's early flight ? 

Nor is it between parents and children only 
that holy and charitable feelings are engendered 
by the decree of Providence. Part of God's 
sentence on woman was — " Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee." But 
some say, now-a-days, " Why should not woman 
have equal rights with man ? Why should one 
rule over the other?'' Let us be assured that 
God knew what was best for His creatures when 
He made them thus dependent on each other for 
mutual solace and support. Independence makes 
us hard and selfish. It is the necessity of mutual 
succour — the leaning one on another in sickness 
and in health, in joy and sorrow; the giving up 
to each other's wishes; the caring for each other's 
happiness — these things are what soften the heart 
and enlarge the affections, and knit souls together 
in sacred union. Thus the very weakness of 
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woman proves one of the principal means of draw- 
ing closer the bonds of anion between her and 
her husband, and her very subjection insures a 
degree of consideration and kindness, which 
equality of strength and right would not have 
procured for her. Is it not to this charitable and 
holy principle that we may ' trace the generous 
spirit of chivalry, which, among all its extrava- 
gances, was based on a feeling of charity unknown 
to the ancient nations of the earth, before men's 
hearts were softened by the (rospel of Christ ? 
Is it not to the same principle that we may as- 
cribe the high station which Christian women 
occupy in modern society ? A mother, a wife, a 
daughter, a sister, what mingled feelings of ten- 
derness and respect do these names call up. May 
we not, therefore, look on the apparent harshness 
of God's dispensation as another instance of most 
merciful forethought, a most wise provision for 
calling up those kind and generous feelings which, 
whsn sanctified by Christian principle, are the 
solace of our lives ? 

The chief trial of most of us is amidst the 
scenes of home. God made the parent respon- 
sible for the welfare of his children, and bade him 
train them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. And He has bidden the children 
repay the solicitude and kindness of parents by 
rendering them that love and honour which is 
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their due. And He has commanded the wife and 
husband to comfort and support each other, as 
they walk together hand in hand along the vale 
of life. And each one^s spiritual advancement^, 
consists^ in great part^ in the performance of 
those duties of affection which as members of a 
Christian family we owe each other. A Christian 
home is a nursery of souls which are in training 
for the everlasting mansions. 

And so in other relations of life. '^ He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.'^ God 
has made the poor the recipients of that un- 
bounded debt of gratitude which His creatures 
owe Him. If there were no sick and afflicted 
there would be no Sisters of Mercy ; if there were 
no poor and ignorant there would be no District 
Visitors and School Teachers, none of that kind 
and charitable attention to the wants of the dis- 
tressed and feeble which so honourably charac- 
terises the ladies of England. 

The very sins and crimes of men are converted 
to the good of His saints. If there were no 
oppressors^ no unjust and cruel men, there would 
be no training of the souls of the faithful to lowly 
submission. If there had been no thieves be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem there could have 
been no good Samaritan. Nay, but for the sins 
of men there would have been no Gospel of Sal- 
vation. 
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But we are getting to subjects beyond our 
depth. Only let us be assured that God converts 
thQ ills of life, and even the sins which man's 
freedom of will causes, to occasions for the display 
of His lovingkindness. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PROFESSOR bain's OPINION THAT ** WS ARB ALL BLOCK- 
HEADS*' ILLUSTRATED. — '*THB FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS 
HEART, THERE IS NO 60D." — ^ABSURD DREAD OF AN- 
THROPOMORPHISM. — THE CASE OF ULTRA-EVOLUTIONTSTS 
AND ANTI-TELEOLOGISTS. — LORD LITTON's OPINION. 

"We are all blockheads " says Professor 

Bain. 

" Stay, my good sir^ speak for yourself if you 
please, but do not apply such a term to your 
friends.'' 

But the Professor had not finished his sen- 
tence. *'We are all blockheads/' he says, "m 
something; some of us fail in mechanical apti- 
tude, some in music, some in language, some 
in science. There must be in each case a defi- 
ciency of cerebral substance in that class of con- 
nection." 

Well there is some truth in what the Professor 
says. In fact, instead of being as it might ap- 
pear at first, only a good joke, it expands itself 
into an important psychological principle. The 
more one thinks of it the more important it ap- 

M 
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pean. It may be proved either dedactively^ 
from the known weakness of human nature^ that 
every one of woman bom must needs have some 
peculiar faultiness • of intellectual development; 
or the subject may be treated inductively. A 
large induction might speedily be made of in- 
dividual blockheads^ enough very soon to consti- 
tute a general law. For instanoei there are some 
persons who have so little ear for music that they 
cannot tell the difference between ^' God save the 
Queen^' and the '^ Old Hundredth/' and some 
persons are afflicted with colour-blindness^ all 
colours appear to them much the same. And yet 
both these classes of persons — those who have no 
ear for music, and those who have no power of 
distinguishing colours — may be in other respects 
very clever men^ men of science^ men of busi- 
ness^ or knowledge of the world, even pro- 
fessors. 

Whether this phenomenon involves ''a defi- 
ciency of cerebral substance/' I do not know^ 
but suspect that is merely a guess of the Pro- 
fessor's. But I think the fact may be applied 
very seriously to illustrate a peculiar circumstance 
of the present generation. Not that the pheno- 
menon to which I refer did not exist before, but 
it has shown itself* much more prominently of 
late. I mean the case of men, clever men, men 
in some respects more than ordinarily clever, who 
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yet have no capacity for understanding religion. 
We hear occasionally from travellers of nations 
so barbarous that they have no knowledge of 
OoDj no idea of worship; but it is a strange 
thing to find, in the nineteenth century, amongst 
the civilised nations of Europe, men who seem to 
have no more capacity than mere savages for 
religious Truth. AH the great and holy Truths 
of Revelation which have formed the characters 
of the best and ablest men, principles which have 
been mainly instrumental in building up the 
fabric of modem civilization, these men are un- 
able to comprehend. It is no unfounded accusa- 
tion which we are bringing against them. They 
are forward to acknowledge the fact themselves. 
Far from being ashamed of their incapacity, they 
profess openly that they know not Odd. Not- 
withstanding the many revelations which God has 
given of Himself, they declare that Ood is to 
them '' unknowable,^^ '^ unthinkable.^' In their 
attempts to grasp the idea of Ood they fall into 
the wildest and most grotesque statements — more 
grotesque, if it be possible, than the notions of 
the most uncivilized savages. Ood, says one of 
them, is simply " a stream of tendency, by which 
all things fulfil the law of their being.'' '^ Only 
a substance immanent in the universe," says 
another ; ** the absolute Ego," says a third, and 
so on. 
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There are^ alas ! multitades in the present day 
whose folly comes under the direct denunciation 
of Holy Scriptures. " The fool hath said in his 
hearti There is no God/' It is impossible to 
conceive greater folly than this. To look around 
on this beautiful world — to see the glorious 
system of heaven above^ and the wonderful and 
minute arrangements of the earth in which we 
live^ the manner in which the necessary food is 
provided for our wants, the complex machinery of 
the human frame, and imagine that all these 
things came into being without the intervention 
of an Almighty, AUwise Being, is a sort of 
stupidity than which it is difficult to imagine 
greater. The beautifully-constructed organs of 
the human frame could they by possibility have 
come into existence without the design and work- 
manship of One endowed with Infinite per- 
fection ? 

All nations of the earth, except the most rude 
and barbarous, have acknowledged the existence 
and government of God. The greatest philoso- 
phers of ancient times believed in His existence. 
The notion of the world and the things in it 
coming into being without the intervention of 
God was adopted by Epicurus and Democritus, 
and after them by Lucretius and a sect of ancient 
philosophers in early times. Their theory was 
much the same as that of the Evolutionists of the 
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present day. So that the Evolutionists have not 
even the merit of being originators of their 
atheistic scheme ; they are but plagiarists from 
heathen writers^ who two thousand years ago 
taught that the world was a fortuitous concur- 
rence of atoms, or^ as it is the fashion now to 
say^ of molecules. Can anything be more foolish 
than to imagine that what we see around us 
could be the result of chance or of the sponta- 
neous movement of lifeless molecules ? 

The highest scientific attainments cannot rescue 
a man from the imputation of folly who adopts 
so insane a theory. Galileo^ Copernicus^ Newton^ 
Kepler^ would have been but fools if they had 
denied the existence of Ood. But they were too 
wise to do so. Modern philosophers who have 
done far less to advance the boundaries of science, 
cannot escape the imputation of folly. What 
have Huxley or Tyndall done for the advance- 
ment of science in comparison with a Kepler or 
a Newton, that they should presume to teach 
men infidelity ? It is remarkable that really 
great philosophers acknowledge the being and 
the goodness of a God, while those of inferior 
stamp show their folly by falling into the snare 
of atheism. 

It is not, as some might think, that these 
writers only mean to assert that they are unable 
to comprebend the nature of 6od scientifically ^ 
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that the laws of physiology or psychology 
afford them no clue to the knowledge or defini- 
tion of OoD. That would be nothing extra- 
ordinary. ^' Canst thou by searching find out 
GoD?'^ (Job zi, 7). No^ it is by revelation that 
God has declared Himself to His intelligent 
creation^ not by science. Scientific men^ unaided 
by revelation, are not more likely to know God 
than the most uninstructed in worldly lore. la 
truth, some cannot even enter into the commoa 
notion entertained by mankind generally of a, 
great and good Being who cares for the creatures 
which He has made. They cannot even imagine 
a Creator who made heaven and earth and all 
things in it. The best notion which they can 
form of God is some force or influence through 
which somehow or other the world was evolved. 
As to a God who hears prayer, and loves His 
creatures, and is a Friend and Father to His 
people, they have no notion of such a person. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in particular, has taken a 
great aversion to what he calls ''anthropo- 
morphism,''^ or the representation of God under 
any relation to man, as Father, Maker, Preserver. 
He says that Christians speak of God as if He 
were living in the next street, and describe God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holt 

^ I have treated the subject of Anthropomorphism more 
at large in Priests and Philosophers, ohap. yiii. 
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Ghost as three Lord Shaftesbarys ; be dwells at 
lengtb on bis conceit^ and cbuckles over it as the 
" pleasant fable of the three Lord Shaftesbarys.'^ 
Now whether or no there is in Mr. Arnold's 
brain a defksiency of certain molecules^ unques- 
tionably his mode of treating this solemn subject 
betrays an entire absence of that valuable quality 
which is commonly called tact, that is^ the 
faculty of feeling and saying what is suitable and 
opportune. I would not accuse this gentleman 
of knowingly uttering blasphemy^ or of pur- 
posely intending by his very silly conceit to say 
what must be most painful and shocking to 
Christian ears. It is simply want of tact. Like 
one who has no ear for music, so Mr. Arnold has 
no power of appreciating the awful being of Odd. 
To use a favourite expression of his own, it is 
simple Philistinism, which, I imagine, is much 
the same as what Professor Bain was speaking of. 
One often sees in ordinary people the evidence of 
this deficiency, but it is not common to see so 
very glaring an instance in a man of literary 
pretensions. Certainly the facts which I have 
mentioned fully carry out the assertion of the 
Professor so far as regards the intelligence of 
some of the philosophers of the present day. 

I would venture to propose a test which might 
convince most people of the truth of what I have 
asserted. The philosophers of the present day 
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are often very jocose about the ignorance of past 
ages, and specially of the times when people sup- 
posed that the earth was the centre of the uni- 
verse. I would challenge any philosopher to a 
discussion of the following question. Which de- 
serves the title of being the greatest '^block- 
head?'' the man who, say in the seventeenth 
century, refused to accept the doctrine of Coper- 
nicus that the sun is the centre of the system, or 
the philosopher of the nineteenth century, who 
denies the existence of Ood ? Consider the posi- 
tion of tlys two. When Copernicus propounded 
his theory, which has since been universally ac- 
cepted — it was contrary to the received opinion 
of all the most learned men of the age — it had 
never been heard of, or at least much thought of, 
since the days of Pythagoras, two thousand years 
before. It seemed to be contrary to every-day 
experience, for to the common observer the sun 
appears undeniably to move from east to west. 
Moreover, it seemed to contradict some passages 
in Holy Scripture. Can we be surprised that 
even intelligent persons hesitated before they ac- 
cepted this novel doctrinCi especially those who 
had not given their minds to philosophical in- 
quiry ? Take now the case of a man in the pre- 
sent century who denies the existence of God, 
one who can behold the fair scenes of the world 
around, the beauty and order of the universe, and 
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can for a moment imagine^ with the heathen phi- 
losophers of old^ Epicurus or Lucretius, that 
these things came by chance, or were evolved 
from unintelligent matter! that not only the 
beautiful structure of the bodies of the animal 
race, but that the mind, the intelligence, the 
spiritual excellence of the most intellectual, the 
holiest, the most OoD-like of men, all grew spon- 
taneously out of the chemical action of inanimate 
matter, — can believe this, I say, when there is not 
a particle of proof to show for such a notion. 
But for the explanation given by Professor Bain, 
that none are exempt from a partial non-intelli- 
gence, (to give a somewhat milder term than he 
himself employs,) one would almost think that 
the denial of a God was simply a proof of 
idiotcy. 

We come now to a peculiar phase of the human 
understanding, which will require to be relegated 
to a somewhat different department of psycho- 
logy. It is a very common phenomenon, and 
may be illustrated by an extract from a paper 
of Mr. Baden Powell's in Essays and Reviews. 
'^ The entire range of the inductive philosophy,'^ 
he says, *' is at once based upon, and in every 
instance tends to confirm, by immense accumula- 
tion of evidence, the grand truth of the universal 
order and constancy of natural causes, as a primary 
law of belief; so strongly entertained and fixed 
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in the mind that he can hardly even conceive the 
possibility of failure/' 

NoW| psychologically speaking, one ought to 
differentiate here. This is not exactly block- 
headedness, but pig-headedness. A blockhead 
is one who is not capable of seeing either side of 
a question, but pig-headedne33 consists in seeing 
one side very strongly, and being utterly blind 
to the other side, casting to the winds all argu- 
ments which make against our own view, and 
pursuing with a blind pertinacity the line which 
we have adopted. Many modem philosophers 
adopt the view of Mr. Baden Powell. They be- 
lieve only in a law — an absolute law of Nature, 
and shut their eyes and ears and understanding 
to the idea of the Will of God interfering in the 
affairs of men, or of His listening to their prayers. 
The whole testimony, and feeling, and opinion of 
all the world, except themselves, they doggedly 
set aside, and determine to know nothing but 
what they themselves most unwarrantably and 
unphilosophically imagine. 

Another class of not wise persons are those 
who may be called anti-teleologists. Teleology 
is rather an absurd term used by certain modern 
philosophers to express what is really a valuable 
and important principle, — that is, the doctrine 
of final causes, — ^namely, that the objects which 
we see arouud us were designed for the purposes 
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to which they are applied; for example^ that 
water was made to be drunk, com to be baked 
into bread for food ; that mouths were made to 
eat and drink with; and so with most other 
things^ — that coals were made for firing, stones 
and wood for building, air to be breathed, and 
80 on. Certain philosophers, whom we have 
called anti-teleologists, do not see things in this 
light. They do not believe that these things 
were designed for our use, but rather that, as we 
happen to find them ready for us, we may as well 
make use of them. We naturally adapt ourselves 
to our environments. This is only another way 
of denying the Being of Ood. 

Take for instance the eye. Most people think 
that Odd gave us eyes to see with. But anti- 
teleologists or evolutionists do not see this, — 
they imagine that eyes were evolved something 
in this way. Suppose an animal ages ago with- 
out eyes. Well; there comes somehow a dif- 
ferentiation in the cuticle, say a pimple or a wart, 
which becomes hereditary. In a million of years 
perhaps one of the race feels a violent throbbing 
or itching in this wart or pimple, indicating a 
great excitement of the nerve. Another million 
of years passes away, and somehow or other a 
dark membrane is spread under the nerve in one 
of his descendants, which forms the retina, and 
conveys the sensation of light to the cerebrum. 
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Another million of years, and a lens is somehow 
formed which enables the fortunate animal to 
discern objects. In course of time six muscles 
are formed to move the eye. And so on, and so 
on. And it is manifest what a great advantage 
must accrue to the animal with eyes above those 
without them. He appropriates to himself the 
best food| and starves the others, — perhaps eata 
them up. This will account for the small number 
of animals, and the inferior position of those, who 
have no eyes. Even in the present state of society 
it is observable how those who, though they have 
eyes, do not make good use of them, are hustled 
and pushed out of the way by those who keep 
their eyes wide open. This is what our modem 
philosophers call ''the survival of the fittest.^' 
I confess however that I still adhere to the old 
opinion that Ood gave us eyes on purpose that 
we might see with them. I prefer keeping to 
the doctrine involved in the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture,-^-'' He that made the eye, shall He not see f" 
Anti-teleology seems to me nothing more than a 
method of excluding the Creator from His own 
universe. And on the principle, " The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God,^^ I think the 
anti-teleologist or evolutionist clearly comes under 
Professor Bain^s description. An ingenious block- 
head perhaps he may be, but a "blockhead'' 
nevertheless. 
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Lord Lytton^ speaking of Mr. Darwin, saysi-— 
''If you tell me that this illastrious romance 
writer is but a cautious man of science, and that 
we must accept his inventions according to the 
sober laws of evidence and fact, there is not the 
most incredible ghost-story which does not better 
satisfy the common sense of a sceptic.'' How a 
thorough-going evolutionist who denies a Creator 
can scoff at our forefathers for believing in witch* 
craft, or alchemy, or any other now exploded 
superstition, I am at a loss to conjecture. 

The habit of writing sermons, perhaps, will 
excuse me for endeavouring to '^ improve the 
occasion'' by making a practical application of 
the subject. As examples of the mental deficiency 
of some very clever men, I have referred to the 
phenomenon of colour-blindness, and the want of 
an ear for music. But these instances imply no 
moral fault in those who are the subjects of them. 
Perhaps a more exact parallel might be found in 
the case of those schoolboys whom one often hears 
described as having no talent for the dead lan- 
guages or for mathematics. Fond parents regret 
the case of their sons, pity them exceedingly, and 
condole with them for their misfortune, when ail 
the while the fault lies in their own wilfulness. 
They might learn their lesson as well as other 
boys, but their minds are set on their tops and 
marbles, their cricket and boating, and they have 
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not the moral resolution, or rather are too wilful 
to exert the faculties which God has given them, 
to perform what is their duty. Just so is it not 
the case with modern infidel philosophers, that 
they might know Ood and serve Him, and obtain 
His blessing as well as other people, but they 
will not exert their moral energies ; their minds 
are so excessively devoted to their physical re- 
searches, their experiments and vivisection, their 
molecules and protoplasm, and all the rest of it, 
— the mere toys of science, — ^they suffer them- 
selves to be so deceived by the lipplause which 
unthinking people bestow on them for their cle- 
verness in mere material objects, that they neglect 
the greatest of all requirements, give up prayer, 
and the contemplation of holy objects, and so fall 
at last into an ' absolute ignorance of that which 
after all is the true object of their lives. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

BYOLUnON. — ^Mll. HBRBBRT SPBNCBB's ABOUMBNT8 CON- 
8IDBBED. — TH&BB SORTS OF BYOLUTIONISTS. — ^THB TWO 
FIRST ATHBISTICAL, THB LAST NOT SO. 

As the controversy between believers and unbe- 
lievers in the present day turns very much on the 
question of evolution^ I propose to examine the 
arguments of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is one of 
the principal champions of this dogma, and whose 
book on '^ Biology'' is much used by the students 
at Oxford. 

" Both hypotheses/' he says, ''i.e., of evolution 
or special creation, imply a cause ; the last cer- 
tainly as much as the first, recognizes this cause 
as inscrutable. The point at issue is, how the 
inscrutable cause has worked in the production 
of living forms. The point, if it is to be decided 
at all, is to be decided by examination of evi- 
dence. Let us inquire which of these antago- 
nistic hypotheses is most congruous with estab- 
lished facts."^ 

There can be no objection to the proposal, if 

^ Biology, p. 832. 
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only we are agreed abont terms.. Evidence^ for 
instance^ — what does Mr. Spencer mean by that ? 
From the subsequent argument it would seem 
that he altogether sets aside the evidence of testi- 
mony. That^ clearly^ is not fair. A vast propor- 
tion of human knowledge rests on testimony. 
To exclude testimony is to exclude the principal 
source of human knowledge. This must be re- 
membered in the following argument. We do 
not decline to follow Mr. Spencer in other kinds 
of evidence, but to leave out testimony is ehild^s 
play. 

'^ Early ideas/' he says, '* are not usually true 
ideas. (F. 333.) Hence the hypothesis that living 
beings resulted from special creations, being a 
primitive hypothesis, is probably an untrue hypo- 
thesis. If the interpretations of Nature given by 
aboriginal men were erroneous in other directions, 
they were probably erroneous in this direction.'' 
(P. 334.) Aboriginal men! What does the 
writer mean by this expression ? We know that 
God created man in His own image — that is, 
gifted with holiness, free will, intelligence. That 
we know from history. Is there anything im- 
possible, or difiScult to believe in the notion that 
GrOD, having made an intelligent being, should 
inform him of the fact, that he and all the beings 
which he saw around him were creatures of His 
hand? It seems to me that nothing is more 
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likely than that God communicated to Adam the 
'^ wondrous story of hi^ birth/' At any rate^ an 
argument which leaves the question unsolved^ or 
ignores it altogether^ cannot be considered as very 
cogent. If 6oD did not communicate this infor- 
mation to Adam, but revealed it first to Moses^ are 
the philosophers of the present day such mighty 
personages that they can venture to despise the 
great lawgiver of Israel, one of the greatest men 
the world has known, and call him an '' abori- 
ginal/' as if he were a native of the Fiji Is- 
lands ? 

Again, the circumstance of God not having 
revealed other scientific facts, as the structure of 
the heaven or the form of the earth, is surely no 
argument against the belief that He revealed the 
great fact of creation to the creatures whom He 
had made to know and worship Him. Mr. Spen- 
cer's a priori arguments seem quite untenable. 

Let us proceed to some other of Mr. Spencer's 
arguments. ''Is it supposed," he says^ ''that a 
new organism, when specially created, is created 
out of nothing ? If so, there is a supposecl crea- 
tion of matter^ and the creation of matter is in- 
conceivable." (P. 336.) What of that ? Surely 
there are many things which cannot be conceived. 
Mr. Spencer admits that on both hypotheses^ his 
own and that of his opponents, there must have 
been an inscrutable cause. In what respect is thq 

N 
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caase in evolution less inscratable^ or less incon- 
ceivable, than the cause in special creation 7 In 
the one case it is supposed that some inscrutable 
cause brought into existence a monad, so con- 
structed that it should, in course of ages, evolve 
all the animals and vegetables in the world. In 
the other case, it is supposed that instead of this 
monad, the Great First Cause placed upon the 
earth from time to time such animals and vege- 
tables as were fittest. Surely the last hypothesis 
is not more inconceivable than the first. '' Belief, 
properly so called,^' says Mr. Spencer, '^ implies 
a mental representation of the thing believed, and 
no such mental representation is then possible/' 
(P. 337.) The mental representation of special 
creation is quite as possible as the mental repre- 
sentation of this wonderful monad. 

'' Moreover,^' says Mr. Spencer, ''the belief 
that all organic forms have arisen in conformity 
with uniform laws, instead of through breaches of 
uniform laws, is a belief that has come into ex- 
istence in the most instructed class, living in these 
better instructed times.^' (P. 347.) Who can prove 
that the special creations were not made according 
to uniform law? As to which are the best in- 
structed times, it is simply a question between 
Adam or Moses specially instructed by God Him- 
self, and Mr. Spencer and his friends evolving 
the idea from their own special consciousness. 
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and rejecting the Word of Gtod. We have every 
reason to know that the great legislator of the 
Jews was a wise^ good^ and holy man, in imme- 
diate communication with 6od Himself. Modern 
sceptics can scarcely claim to themselves* those 
attributes. 

Again, " the hypotheses of special creation and 
evolution are no less contrasted in respect to their 
legitimacy as hypotheses. While, as we have 
seen, the one belongs to that order of symbolic 
conceptions which are proved to be illusive, by 
the impossibility of realising them in thought, the 
other is one of those symbolic conceptions which 
are, more or less, realizable in thought. The pro- 
duction of all organic forms by the slow accumu- 
lation of modifications upon modifications, and by 
the slow divergences resulting from the continual 
addition of differences to differences, [like the ac- 
count of the eye in the last chapter,] is mentally 
representable in outline, if not in detail.'' (P. 348.) 
I think that most people will consider the idea of 
God creating all things, when and how He chose, 
is not less conceivable than the idea of a monad, 
which produced a gnat and an elephant, or the 
ape which became evolutionized into a man^ The 
evolutionists do not seem to be aware of the utter 
unconceivableness of their own notions. 

Again, he says, (p. 353), " Uniformity of method 
is a mark of strength. Continual interposition 
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to alter a pre-arranged set of actions implies de- 
fective arrangement in those actions/' Bat we 
may surely believe that God had pre-arranged 
from all eternity to create different organisms at 
the time when the earth was fitted to receive them, 
and especially man, the lord of all. 

'^ The evolution hypothesis/' says Mr. Spencer, 
'' has direct evidence. We have positive proof 
that there is going on a process of the kind al* 
leged.'' (P. 355.) Yes, we see that the breed of 
cattle may be improved by crossing, that pigeons 
may be bred of almost any shape or colour; the 
gardener can, by cultivation, improve his flowers. 
Bat this is a very different thing from making 
an elephant out of a monad, or a man out of a 
monkey. 

The truth is, that Mr. Herbert Spencer, though 
admitting, perforce, that there must have been a 
First Cause, entirely ignores the fact of there 
being a Personal God, a Ruler and Preserver of 
the world, who superintends the work which He 
has made, and listens to the prayers of His people. 
He assumes, most unwarrantably, that Adam and 
Moses were savages, gifted with no loftiness of 
character, no communion with God; and that 
all the knowledge which exists in the worlds— not 
the knowledge only of physical objects, but of 
spiritual truths — must have been worked out of 
the same processes as modern philosophers work 
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out their theories. In shorty he entirely ignores 
the fact of a revelation. 

And this is a book which the authorities at 
Oxford allow to be used as a text-book to be 
studied by the youth of England ! 

Can nothing be done to retrace- some of the 
false steps which have been taken of late years ? 

But in truth Evolutionists differ widely from 
each other. There are three sorts of Evolutionists. 
The first are those who imagine^ with the heathens 
Epicurus and Lucretius (for it is no discovery of 
their own) that the atoms^ or molecules (as it is 
the fashion to call them) of which the world is 
made came together of their own accord, and 
formed themselves, without the intervention of a 
Creator, into all the shapes and forms which 
Nature presents, and from mere matter evolved 
life, and intellect. How the molecules came to 
have these powers they give no account. This 
of course is Atheism pure and simple. Bat they 
who propound this doctrine do not like to be 
called Atheists. They do not announce that they 
are going to deliver a lecture on Atheism, and 
explain how the things we see around us came 
into being without a Creator, and go on of their 
own accord without a Providence, — and how the 
ladies and gentlemen whom they address may 
live just as their inclinations or propensities lead 
them^ commit all sorts of crimes without any fear 
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of unpleasant conseqaences in another world. 
No : they lecture on molecules and protoplasm^ 
and automatic action, and a number of other 
things^ which mean much the same, though not 
expressed in such plain language. In fact. Evo- 
lution in their sense means nothing more or less 
than all things existing and going on of them- 
selves without Ood in the world. 

The second sort of Evolutionists are those who 
believe that the materials of the world were made 
by God, and that it is through the operation of 
God that they have been evolved into their pre- 
sent shape and appearance. But they deny that 
God exercises any ruling or controlling power 
over them. They imagine that all things go on 
by a necessary and settled fate,— from which God 
has no power to deviate. He has no power to 
work miracles, or to change the settled order. 
Every shower of rain, every gleam of sunshine is 
determined beforehand. The conduct of each 
individual depends on his antecedents in such 
sort that he has no power to vary from it, — ^no 
option, no will. Consequently it is of no use to 
pray to God. God cannot or will not help us. 
Hence some of them have argued that there is 
no possibility of forgiveness of sin. If a man is 
destined to evil or to good he cannot evade his 
destiny. One peculiarity of this doctrine of Evo- 
lution is that persons holding it imagine that 
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they are not Atheists. Because they admit a 
creative and sustaining power in nature they ima- 
gine that they recognise a Deity^ — although they 
deny Him the power to vary in the smallest degree 
from an inexorable fate. 

A third sort of Evolutionists are those who 
believe that God has established a settled order of 
Nature, but do not deny that it is in His power 
to vary from it. Evolutionists of this sort may 
be very good Christians : only, as philosophers^ 
they have a tendency to dwell more on the order 
of Nature^ while the ordinary Christian dwells 
most on Gon'a Providence. The Christian be- 
lieves that 6oD has ordained '^ a law which shall 
not be broken.^' The earth, the moon, and 
planets, go on in their appointed course ; the sea- 
sons come and go in regular succession ; the tides 
keep their regular time. All this the Christian 
knows full well. He knows that they were all 
constituted in their regular order by Ood^s ap- 
pointment, and that they do not vary from it, — 
except at His command. As they were first or- 
dained by His Will, so at His Will they may be 
changed. The Christian looks upon the natural 
world aa a vast household, — and God, as He has 
indeed condescended to represent Himself, as a 
householder. The household is well arranged 
and regulated by a fixed order, and in the main 
goes on in one settled way. Nevertheless this 
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does not preveDt a change when some new ar- 
rangement has become necessary. In particular 
if any one of the household transgresses this ap- 
pointed rule^ and will not conform to the regula- 
tions of the house^ the master remonstrates with 
him^ and informs him of his duty^ and if be will 
not obey he is dismissed. As none of the mem- 
bers of the bousehol([ are perfect characters^ the 
master has to treat all of them in turn with kind- 
ness or severity. And yet as a rule the house- 
hold goes on with general uniformity. This will 
represent the Law of Order established by the 
Great Buler of the Universe^ — a Law which shall 
not be broken^ as we see it is not by the uncon- 
scious members of creation^ but which is too often 
transgressed by those who have liberty of action. 
And therefore it requires the constant interven- 
tion of Almighty power to remedy and correct the 
evils which have been introduced by the wilfulness 
of free and intelligent beings. 

I do not see that the doctrine of Evolution 
confined within due limits is not properly open 
to the researches of philosophers. But when they 
so treat it as to exclude the belief in a Providence^ 
then it comes to be simply irreligion and Atheism. 
On very slender foundation they have raised an 
ambitious structure which it will not bear. They 
tell us that the whole animal race was gradually 
developed out of the lowest possible order of ex- 
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istence. Well^ if they can prove it let them. I 
confess it appears to me that the most probable 
opinion even philosophically speaking is that God 
created the various orders of animals at the time 
when the earth was fitted for their reception. 
For instance^ it appears to me more likely that God 
created sheep and oxen when the earth emerged 
from the deep^ and was clothed in its new vege- 
tation^ — rather than that the seals and porpoises 
walked out of the sea^ and gradually took to graz- 
ing on dry land^ though I do not say that this 
point is positively settled one way or the other in 
the Bible. But this I do say^ that the notion of 
intellectual man^ bom in the image of God^ being 
developed out of a brute^ appears to me the most 
irrational and profane notion which ever entered 
into the mind of man. But when philosophers 
have once got a theory into their head^ they pursue 
it with relentless pertinacity without stopping at 
any obstacle^ and regardless of the absurdities to 
which it may lead them. 
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P8TCH0L00T A VAIN THING APAET FROM BBLIOION. — THB 
MIND NOT MATBBIAL.— IN8TANCB8 6IVBN.— PB0FB880B 
BVZLBT AND DB. OABPBNTBB DIFFBB ON THB 8UBJBCT. 
—BOTH DIFFBR FROM THB TRUTH. — INFLUBNCB OF THB 
HOLT 8PIBIT. 

Of all the vain, futile, unsatisfactory fancies, 

which go under the name of science, none is 

more vain and futile than Psychology — that is, 

apart from Religion. Of course Psychology or 

the Science of the Soul on Christian principles is 

of the greatest value j but to leave out religion is 

like the play of " Hamlet'' with Hamlet omitted ; 

or like leaving out the spring from the year; or 

as if a man were to set out on a voyage round the 

world without chart or compass. I am speaking 

of those psychologists who consider " mind to be 

resolvable into nervous shocks, and that these 

nervous shocks answer to the waves of molecular 

motion that traverse nerves and nerve centres,'' 

and who consequently << seek materialistic explana^ 

ttons of mental phenomena ;^^ and suppose that 

the actions of men, so far as they are recog- 
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nizable by science^ are the results of molecolar 
changes in the matter of which they are com- 
posed.'^ Instead of believing that the senses^ 
and the nerves^ and the brain are^ so to speak^ 
purveyors to the mind^ they imagine that thought 
is the resultant from these material organs. 
These views held^ I fear^ by not a few modem 
philosophers^ are purely Atheistic^ and make men 
mere machines instead of rational beings. '' All 
actions/^ says Mr. Bray^ '' are equally necessary^ 
that is^ they are the result of antecedent irresis- 
tible force or cause.^' 

Mr. Hepbert Spencer in his ''Principles of 
Psychology/' bas^ perhaps^ without intending it, 
placed the matter on its true basis. " To reduce 
the general question to its simplest form/' he 
says^ " Psychical changes either conform to law 
or they do not. If they do not conform to law, 
this work, in common with all works on the sub- 
ject, is sheer nonsense : no science of psychology 
is possible. If they do conform to law, there 
cannot be any such thing as free will.'' ^ So if 
there is any such thing as free will in the worlds 
the science of psychology is " sheer nonsense." 
This is true enough. I must say, however, that 
it is hardly fair in Mr. Herbert Spencer not to 
let his readers know sooner than the 220th 
Section, that his treatise is based on the snp- 

^ Principles of Psychology. Sec. 220. 
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posed absence of free wUl. It is hard to have to 
wade through so many pages about " Induction 
* of Psychology/' " General Synthesis/' '' Special 
Synthesis/' " Physical Synthesis/' &c., and then 
find out that the writer rejects the principle of all 
morals and human actions^ and believes men to 
be mere machines. One might just as well waste 
one's time in reading a treatise on astronomy 
which pretended to teach us that the sun goes 
round the earth. If we go back to Epicurus in 
ethics, why not to Ptolemy in astronomy ? When 
will philosophers understand that progress does 
not consist in going back two thousand years in 
the world's history ? 

The true theory of psychology, viewed philoso- 
phically, is that of Locke in his treatise on the 
Human Understanding. Ideas come into the 
mind by sensation and reflection — ^not simply by 
impulse from without on the material molecules 
of the nerves and brain, but by the independent 
action of the mind and will exercised upon these 
ideas. 

. Let me endeavour to explain my meaning by a 
familiar illustration. Suppose I hear a noise in 
the middle of the night. Philosophers will tell 
me, no doubt with truth, that the noise is per- 
ceived in consequence of the undulations of the 
ether impinging on the nerves of the ear, and 
causing a disturbance amongst the molecules, of 
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which the Derves are made, and so conveying the 
sound to the brain — the molecules of which, in 
like manner, suffer disturbance. So far/ very 
likely, they are right. But that is a very small 
part of the operation. After the sensation comes 
'' reflection.^' The mind begins to reason. ^' Ha ! 
what is that noise ? Has some one fallen down 
stairs ? or was it only the banging of a door ? 
But there is not much wind to-night. Can it be 
that thieves have broken into the house ? I will 
strike a light and find out. No, stop, it would 
be better to slip on my clothes without striking a 
light, and go down stairs quietly.^' All this, you 
see, is the reflection of the mind, subsequent to 
the disturbance of the molecules by the undula- 
tion of the air. Well, I do as I propose;.! creep 
down stairs, and presently the '^ ethereal vibra- 
tions,'' emanating from the light of a tallow 
candle, impinge upon the retina of the eye, and 
convey to my cerebrum the startling fact that 
there is a man in my study breaking open a 
cabinet containing many valuable articles. There 
is no time for " reflection'^ in this case. I rush 
forward and (to speak psychologically) ''the 
brain is acted on by the eye and ear, it pulls the 
trigger called the Will, and releases a reservoir of 
internal force, derived from food from the region 
of the brain behind the ears, which, passing 
through the motor nerves of the arm, expends 
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itself npon the cause of anger/' ^ In plain 
words^ I knock the fellow down. 

It is evident that though the impulse or sensa- 
tion is first given by material causes through the 
eye or the ear, yet this is but trifling in com- 
parison with the operation which goes on within 
the mind itself. And that this is independent of 
the material impulse from without, is evident 
from the fact that I can at any time recall the 
scene by memory, or invent, as I have done, a 
purely imaginary scene from my own inner con- 
sciousness. 

Imagine another scene — ^I am standing on the 
Pincian Hill commanding a view of the Eternal 
City. The waves of light, striking on the retina 
of the eye, convey to my brain a beautiful picture 
of ancient and mediseval buildings bathed in a 
brilliant atmosphere. So far the molecules are 
affected, and the mind is acted on by material 
impulse. But this is but the beginning — any 
animal, a dog or a pig, would see just as much as 
I do. The spirit of man is of different calibre. 
The scene before me calls up a thousand '' reflec- 
tions/' The mind wanders into the history and 

^ See Mannal of Anthropologj, bj Charles Braj, p. 184. 
There is a strange heathenish twang in the yocabulary of 
modem science, such as psychodynamics and psjchostatios. 
The duty of aiming at excellence is ''esthetic intuition- 
ism,*' and to lome one's neighbour as oneself ''altruistic 
hedonism," &c. 
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meaning of what the eye looks on. I see not 
only the fair city as it is^ but my thoughts glance 
back to its mediseval splendour, its ecclesiastical 
history, and further still — ^to the days of ancient 
Borne, the Caesars, the Consuls, the Republic, 
and a host of illustrious names which figure in 
its ancient annals. It is absurd to suppose that 
each of these reflections causes a new combina- 
tion of molecules — at least it is utterly impossible 
to prove it. It is the spirit — the mind — which 
is exercising the reflecting and intellectual power 
which God has given it. 

Take one more instance — I am listening to the 
oratorio of the "Messiah.^' The nerves of the 
ear, acted on by the waves of ether, convey to 
my brain a number of beautiful sounds. But is 
this all ? No, surely. The mind is reflecting on 
the sensations called up before the eye of the in« 
tellect — all the grand and wonderful events which 
these sounds are intended to delineate. The 
shepherds watching their flocks by night — the 
angel proclaiming peace and good will from 6od 
to man — the picture of the ancient prophets de- 
scribing the advent of the Man of Sorrows, who 
yet was the everlasting God, the Prince of Peace. 
To say that all these pictures depend on some 
new collocation of the molecules of matter ap« 
pears puerile. It is the spirit of man which 
dwells within him. The nerves and brain are 
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merely the purveyors of seDsations. It is the 
mind that reflects and reasons. 

This^ I think, is better philosophy than the 
doctrine of modern Psychologists. But hitherto 
we have not mentioned the principal factor in 
the philosophy of the soul, that is^ the influence 
of the Spirit of 6od, putting into our hearts 
good thoughts and desires, and enabling us to 
bring them to good efiect. This is altogether 
unrecognised in the materialistic theory of the 
Psychologist; whereas it is in truth the chief 
mover of the human intellect. But it is of a 
piece with the notions of these new philosophers 
to ignore the presence of God in His own world. 
It may be possible, they allow, that 6od^ if there 
be a 6oD^ first set the world a-going, and esta- 
blished certain laws for its development — though 
this they admit reluctantly. But as to 6od 
taking any further interest in His work^ or in 
any way interfering in its course, this they alto- 
gether deny. They deny^ in contradiction to the 
whole course of history, the inward testimony of 
every good man's heart. 

The following is a good instance of the futility 
of psychology without religion. Professor Huxley 
believes that all men are automata or machines. 
Dr. Carpenter combats this notion, and argues 
that men have wills. He instances the man who 
has fallen into the vice of drunkenness^ and 
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exhorts him to combat against his habit. " The 
straggle (he says) will be severe^ but you can 
conquer if you will. You have every possible 
motive of the highest kind on the one side^ and 
nothing but the attraction of a selfish custom on 
the other. Be a man and not a beast. Exert 
the power which you know and feel yourself to 
possess; keep your thoughts and affections 
steadily fixed upon the right ; avoid the first step 
in the downward path ; and when the moment of 
unexpected temptation comes^ make a vigorous 
effort, determine to succeed, and you will come 
off victorious.^^^ All this is excellent; it would 
come quite well into a sermon; only there is 
one omission. These two philosophers seem to 
be in the case of the Ephesians when S. Paul 
first visited them, they ^' have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holt Ghost/' who 
listens to the prayers of those who call upon Him, 
and aids their infirmities. 

Is there a sincere and honest man who has not 
experienced, times innumerable, the operation of 
the Spirit of God co-operating with the spirit 
within him, enabling him to put from him evil 
thoughts and desires, strengthening his will, 
" leading him into all truth,'' '^ giving him the 
Spirit of Wisdom." If he had become enslaved 
to vice, and broken his fetters, does he not 

^ See Contemporary Review, May, 1875, p. 954. 

O 
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acknowledge that it was the Spirit of God striving 
with his spirit^ and that '^ where the Spirit of 
God is^ there is liberty/' that ^' the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made him 
free from the law of sin and death/' If be is 
perplexed with difficulties^ has he not been led to 
confess that '' the Spirit searcheth all things^ yea 
the deep things of God V^ Do we not know that 
'^ the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the sons of God V^ And this will solve 
the difficulty which some psychologists profess to 
find with regard to the necessity of human actions. 
It is most true that when a man has got into evil 
ways^ he will naturally go on from worse to worse. 
One evil deed will lead him on to another. An 
evil habit once contracted will seem to him in- 
superable — and so it may be by his natural 
powers. No Christian philosopher will deny the 
doctrine of evolution in this sense. But then 
comes in the supernatural power of the Holt 
Spirit^ which God is ever ready to send to them 
that seek It. How many thousands of once un- 
godly men have been saved from destruction, 
have become holy and just and good^ who once 
were immersed in sin ! How many are ready to 
bear testimony to the blessed influence of the 
Holt Spirit which has converted them from the 
power of Satan to the faith and fear of God ? 
How many saintly men and women have arrived. 
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through God's grace helping them^ at degrees of 
holiness which were inaccessible to mere human 
efforts f 

" Our blest Bedeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender last farewell, 
A Ghiide, a Comforter, bequeathed 
With us to dwell. 

<* He came sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious willing Gl-uest, 
While He can find one humble heart,. 
Wherein to rest. 

** And His that gentle yoice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even. 
That checks each thought, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heayen. 

" And eyerj yirtue we possess. 
And eyerj conquest won, 
And eyery thought of holiness, 
Are His alone." 

The psychologist may know nothing of these 
facts^ but an innumerable company of saints and 
penitents will bear testimony to them. Psycho- 
logy without the Spirit of God is indeed a poor 
affair. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MAN FBABFITLLY AND WONDBRFULLY M ADB.— BODY, SOUL, 
AND SPIRIT. — DISTINCTION BBTWBBN MAN AND ANI- 
MALS. — FBOOBBSS. — ^BDUCATION. 

How fearfully and wonderfully made is man! 
What a marvellous complication of contrivances 
is bis body even apart from his soul and spirit. 
Look at the eye, — what an elaborate and delicate 
organ : consider the blood-vessels, how admirably 
are they adapted to convey the principle of life to 
all the extremities of the body : then the alimen- 
tary organs^ how ingeniously contrived : the nerves, 
though less perceptible, are even more delicate 
than the rest. All these organs man has in com- 
mon with the animal race. And in some respects 
the inferior animals surpass man in the perfection 
of their bodily organs. The eagle's eye is more 
piercing than that of any man. The lion sur- 
passes him in strength,— the antelope in swift- 
ness : the dog has a wonderful faculty of scent 
by which he tracks his prey : the wings of the 
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bird give it a power of locomotion which man 
cannot attain to. 

But these defects^ if they be so^ are abundantly 
compensated by reason. Other animals have the 
principle of life as well as the mere material 
body. Bat the reason or peculiar intellect of 
man distinguishes him from the rest of the animal 
race^ and renders him far superior to every other 
living thing. Not but that many of the animal 
races have certain rudiments of intellect^ which 
sometimes startle us by their near approach to 
reason. The bee provides in summer for the ne- 
cessities of winter^ and constructs her cells in 
which the honey is stoced up with wonderful 
ingenuity: the spider spreads his net to catch 
bis prey; birds form most beautiful nests^ in 
which to hatch their young. But in all these 
contrivances there is a marked difference between 
the instinct of the mere animal and man. Other 
animals never improve their work. Birds make 
the same nests year after year. Bees construct 
their cells precisely the same way as they always 
have done. You seldom see any variation. If 
apparently by chance any variation or improve- 
ment is made^ it is not repeated or imitated. 
The swallow's nest is the same every year. The 
spider does not improve bis web. The silkworm 
weaves the same shroud in which to sleep before 
it comes forth again to renewed life. But the 
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intellect of man is totally di£Ferent in this respect 
from every other creature^ and constitutes in him 
an essential superiority^ which separates him from 
the rest of the animal world. Man's intellect is 
progressive. He is ever inventing new contri- 
vances; ever improving his habitation^ and his 
clothings and every thing belonging to him. 
There is no end of the variety of his inventions. 
In this respect he is quite different from every 
other animal which God has made. 

Therefore^ though we might say that the animal 
race were endowed^ in some sense^ with body and 
soul — that is with a material body^ and an imma- 
terial soul — ^yet that soul is essentially distinct 
from the ever varying, ever advancing soul of 
man. " Animals/* says Mr. Lewes, " are intelli- 
gent, but have no Intellect ; they are sympathetic, 
but they have no Ethics ; they are emotive, but 
have no Conscience.''^ The soul of man is not 
only of infinitely greater power than that of the 
inferior animals, but it has also the distinctive 
faculty which no other animal possesses, the power 
of indefinite advancement. 

And hence it is that the immaterial part of 

man is capable of analysis, or division. The 

animal race have body and soul : but man has 

body, soul, and spirit." The distinction be- 

r^T^Z. "' ^'' •"' ^'' ^^ ^^ Hemy Lewes. 
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tween soul and spirit is not always very clearly 
marked. It appears to be this. The soul com- 
prises not only the animal' life^ whereby man 
moves^ and feels^ and lives, but also the intellect 
whereby he thinks and reasons, whereby he ap- 
prehends, and argues, and invents, remembers 
and forecasts. In all this the soul of man is far 
superior to that of any other animal. The word 
spirit, as used by the Apostle, is that part of the 
essence of man whereby he loves God, and his 
fellow-man, whereby he holds communion with his 
Maker, whereby he does good from good motives, 
keeps under that which is evil within him. It is 
the difference which we mean when we speak of 
the heart as distinguished from the head. I 
know not whether this common mode of speech 
is scientifically connected with any real distinc- 
tion which exists between the head and the heart 
in the human frame. We know that the brain 
continued as it is through the whole body by the 
vertebral marrow and the innumerable net-work 
of nerves, is a distinct system from the ramifica- 
tion of arteries and veins which take their origin 
from the heart. But I doubt whether science is 
able to detect that corresponding distinction be- 
tween the intellect and the affections as connected 
with the head and heart, which the popular use 
of the words implies. But it is most important 
practically to recognise the undoubted distinction 
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which does exist between the faculties of the head 
and heart, the intellect and affection, the soul and 
spirit. 

Much is said and written in the present day 
about the importance of education, — and too much 
cannot be said, if it be said on right principles. 
First it is evident that man differs from every 
other animal in the capacity for education. The 
education of which animals are capable is insig- 
nificant. You may teach a dog to sit up on his 
hind legs^ and catch a biscuit, and hold out his 
paw to be shaken^ and fetch and carry : but that 
is about the amount of education of which he is 
capable. The hound and the pointer act by in- 
stinct. Most animals perform their various func- 
tions by the instinctive power' which God has 
given them. But with man a good education 
makes all the difference whether he is little higher 
in the scale of creation than a beast^ or whether 
he is but a little lower than the angels. The use 
of education is to draw out all the faculties or 
parts of man — his body, soul, and spirit. You 
would hardly say that education had done its 
work properly^ if the intellect was largely deve- 
loped, but the body stunted and enfeebled. So 
neither would you say that a man was rightly 
trained for the great ends of life, if the reason 
were cultivated to the utmost but the affections 
neglected. To use popular language, you would 
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not approve of such an education as produced 
men with good heads but bad hearty — clever^ but 
wicked men. Every one admits this in theory^ 
but all do not think of it in practice. I remem- 
ber^ a few years ago^ when the subject of educa- 
tion was much in men's minds^ to have seen a 
clever picture^ or rather series of pictures, pla- 
carded on the walls^ representing the progress of 
education and non-education. The same youth 
is represented under both circumstances. In the 
absence of education you see the features gra- 
dually brutalised^ growing from bad to worse^ 
until in the last compartment the face has as- 
sumed the vacant evil stare of the almost idiotic 
drunkard. In the other line is represented the 
gradual development of the mind by education, 
and the expression of the features yearly im- 
proved. This is good as far as it goes. But to 
illustrate the subject fully you should have ano- 
ther series of portraits representing the education 
of the soul and spirit — the intellect and the heart. 
In the one the features gradually opening in 
intelligence — the quick eye and compressed lips 
of the clever man in middle life, ending in an 
old age of unsatisfied eagerness, with its furrowed 
brow and sad expression : and in the other the 
gradual expansion of the features into the bene- 
volent expression of active goodness ending in a 
calm, holy, and serene old age. 
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And how is the spirit and the heart of maD to 
be trained ? How is he to be taught to love God 
and his brother — to be kind and truthful^ honesty 
industrious, and temperate? — in shortj a good 
man in all departments of life, as a son, a brother^ 
a husband, a father, — whether as an employer or 
a workman, a master or a servant ? How is he to 
learn, '^ to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God,^^ and so pass through 
things temporal as finally not to lose the things 
eternal ? There is only one possible way of at- 
taining these excellences of character — and that 
is, that he be brought up in the faith and fear of 
God. Give him all the learning and science, and 
secular knowledge you please ; but if you do not 
educate him as a Christian you do absolutely no- 
thing to secure for him happiness in this world or 
in the world to come. 

The national mind is set on the subject of edu- 
cation, and in the state of society in which we 
live things are decided by the will of the nation. 
What the nation decides, its representatives enact, 
and the government carries out. Therefore it is 
of the greatest possible importance tha.t we form 
a right judgment on this important question, and 
speak out what we judge to be right* If we 
think that it matters not for the present or future 
well-being of the nation whether its youth are 
educated religiously, why then let things take 
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their conrse^ and let the infidels have their way. 
But if we judge that not the welfare of the nation 
only^ but the honour of God and the interests of 
immortal souls are dependent on the way in which 
our youth are trained^ then let us raise our voices 
aloud^ and insist on being listened to. The in- 
fidels have had their way too long^ it is time that 
the voice of Christians should be heard. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE LIMITS OF SCIKNCB. — THB TERM SCIENCE SHOULD BE 
CONFINED TO SUBJECTS WHICH CAN BE KNOWN SCIEN- 
TIFICALLY, NOT TO VAGUE SPECULATIONS. — NEITHER 
SHOULD SCIENCE INTERFERE WITH PRACTICAL M ATTERS, 
AS POLITICS AND RELIGION. 

One of the greatest evils of the present day is 
the interference of men of science (so called) in 
matters beyond the scope of their own depart- 
ment^ specially in politics^ morals^ and religion. 
There is a sort of fashion of bringing everything 
under the head of science. Ontology is the science 
of existence; Ethology the science of morals; 
Sociology is an attempt to bring politics under 
the influence of men of science ; Deontology is 
the science of ''the needfuF^ — ^a very useful science 
this must be to some persons. Cookery is called 
a science — Soyer was its great professor — and I 
have even heard of the ''noble science of fox 
hunting and pugilism.'^ 

Now, this is undesirable in many ways. First, 
it brings science itself into disrepute and ridicule. 
Science^ properly speaking, is something accurate 
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and defined — something knowable and real. It 
is a disadvantage to the claims of science^ to have 
its name applied to a number of indefinite and 
uncertain things^ which are not capable of being 
demonstrated or even described. The advocates 
of such subjects of inquiry^ by calling them 
sciences^ claim for them a certainty and an im- 
portance which really does not belong to them. 
It would be much better to keep the term science 
for those branches of knowledge which can really 
be ''known'' and-admit of accuracy and demon- 
stration; such as geometry^ astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and such as can be tested by experi- 
ment. 

Men of very moderate calibre call themselves 
scientific, and fancy themselves the same sort of 
persons as Copernicus, Kepler, or Newton. Real 
philosophers and men of science, and even men 
of practical skill as Watts and the inventor of 
the electric telegraph and other modem disco- 
veries, justly claim our respect and reverence^ 
But it is unreasonable for men to look for the 
same sort of respect who have done nothing for 
mankind but making mere guesses about the 
origin of life, and things of that sort. 

What are we to say of psychology 7 '' To this 
science,'' says Mr. Mill, ''appertain the great and 
much debated questions of the existence of matter, 
the existence of spirit, and of a distinction be- 
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tween it and matter; the reality of time and 
space/' &c.^ I scarcely think that a science 
which occupies itself in demonstrating ''the reality 
of time and space'' has much claim to that name. 
Geology is based on the observation of facts. It 
may be tested to a certain extent by induction^ 
but not by experiment. Yet it could scarcely be 
denied the right of being called a science. One 
reason is that so many sciences are mixed up with 
it^ and almost form part of it^ and it has occupied 
the thoughts of so many eminent philosophers^ 
that though it lacks the merit of accuracy, it 
must still be acknowledged to have in some sense 
many of the notes of a science. But there are 
other subjects^ such as ethnology, philology, phi- 
losophy of history, to which one could not pro- 
perly assign the name of science, at least, not in 
the same sense as you assign it to geometry and 
chemistry. 

Mr. Mill says that " Political Economy is es- 
sentially an abstract science." That I take the 
liberty to deny. It is so much the subject of 
opinion, its subject matter is so vague and inde- 
finite, that it cannot be dignified with the name 
of science, properly so called. 

Almost equally futile is the attempt to apply 
science to the a£fairs of nations* Philosophers 
are out of their element when they attempt to 

^ Mill's Logic, I. p. 7. 
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construct a science of Sociology^ and fancy that 
a few pedantic rules of abstract science can help 
the practical man of the world to govern nations 
and manage their affairs. '^The actions and 
feelings of human beings in the social state/' 
says Mr. Mill^^ *^ are^ no doubt^ entirely governed 
by psychological and ethological laws.'' ^'The 
aim of practical politics is to surround any given 
society with the greatest possible number of cir- 
cumstances of which the tendency is beneficial, 
and to remove or counteract, as far as practicable, 
those of which the tendencies are injurious.'' 
(P. 490.) Well, this last is common sense ; but 
surely a statesman might know all this without 
troubling himself about " psychological and etho- 
logical laws," at least, under that name; and 
without being aware that he was going upon 
*^ the concrete deductive method, of which astro- 
nomy furnishes the most perfect example." Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone would not need Mr. 
Mill's treatise on Logic to teach them " how to 
surround society with the greatest number of 
beneficial circumstances." Mr. Mill's own career 
in Parliament does not furnish much encourage- 
ment to philosophers to apply their theorifis to 
practical politics. 

But that which most of all is unfit to be treated 
as a human science, is religion. First, it is based 

1 MiU*s Logic, n. p. 487. 
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on an entirely different foundation from science. 
Science is based on the discoveries of the human 
intellect; religion is a revelation from heaven. 
To build up religion on the basis of the human 
mind, or human discovery, is to build a house on 
the sand without any sure or solid foundation. 
It is true that we have the ethics of Aristotle, 
the works of Plato, Cicero, Epictetus, and other 
writers on morals. But then we read them rather 
as illustrating the manners and state of morals of 
the time in which they lived — than as being of 
much use in the formation of Christian morality. 
Christian morality is contained in the Bible, and 
is summarized and explained in the teaching of 
the Church. You read it in the Ten Command- 
ments, in the Sermon on the Mount, in the dis- 
courses of our LoBD, in the Epistles of S. Paul 
and his brethren. Contrast Aristotle's magnani- 
mous man, with S. Paul's description of charity. 
They give a good notion of the difference between 
Christian and non-Christian morality. Consider 
the precepts of the Apostle with the reasons an- 
nexed. '^ Putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbour, /or we are members one 
of another.^* • * • " Let him that stole steal no 
more, but rather let him labour, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeihJ* ''And be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
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one another^ even as God for Christ's sake hath 
forgiven you" 

The idea of making a science of religion when 
we have the precepts of our beloved Lord and 
His Apostles before us — of considering religion 
as a part or fragment of the knowledge of the 
day^ is something supremely inconsistent with all 
one^s notions of the propriety of things. The 
maxims of the Gospel are incapable of being re- 
duced to a science^ they are so simple and plain. 
To do good to others, to love your neighbour as 
yourself^ to forgive your enemies^ to restrain your 
passions^ to honour your parents^ to love God — 
these maxims are anterior to all science and phi- 
losophy, and independent of them. '* The great 
law of Truth, the voice which condemns treachery 
and falsehood appeals to millions who have never 
heard of the Gopernican or Newtonian theories. 
The law of kindness and goodwill has vibrated 
through myriads of hearts which never dreamed 
of the undulation of light, and to whom spectrum 
analysis, and polarization are mysteries unheard 
of and unknown.'^* 

Some of the most extravagant notions about 
the office of science are contained in a book lately 
published, called " Religion and Science,'^ by Mr. 
Fowle. He says: ''The mode of reconciliation 
suggested in this book consists in the absolute, 

^ Lecturee by FrofesBor Birksi p. 40. 

P 
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unconditional sarrender of the province of reli- 
gion to the methods of scientific investigation 1^' 
(P. 6.) ''The methods, the assumptions, the 
dogmas, the creeds of Christendom will pass 
under the yoke of scientific inquiry, and will 
continue to exist only so far as science permits 
and approves \" (P. 16.) We have heard a good 
deal recently about the absurdity of teaching 
science out of the Bible : it is something new to 
be told that religion, revealed to us from heaven, 
is to be unconditionally surrendered to the me- 
thods of scientific investigation, and ''continue 
to exist^' only so far as science approves. When 
will men learn to view religion and science as 
distinct branches of human knowledge? The 
facts on which science is based are derived mainly 
from experiment, induction, observation. The 
facts of religion are mainly historical. Why will 
men mix them up with each other ? The follow- 
ing extract will open the eyes of those who read 

* 

it to the extreme notions which occupy the thoughts 
of modern philosophers ; and it should be under- 
stood that Mr. Fowle is rather a moderate man 
than otherwise, and far from being a confirmed 
unbeliever : " If it should happen,^' he says, " that 
science decided against the claims of religion, 
then it requires but small power of prophecy to 
discern that Christianity will perish, probably 
amidst such an outburst of human wrath, as wiU 
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throw into the shade the wildest excesses of the 

Reformation or the Revolution If men 

believed with the inward assurance of positive 
faith that the facts of Christianity were untrue, 
their attitude would soon be changed from the 
negative, scornful half-silence of the present day, 
into that which Christian apologists are fond of 
attributing to them — ^a resolute, combined, un- 
swerving hatred of superstitious falsehood, ending 
in a determination to uproot it at whatever cost 
of human agony and suffering. And to this cold- 
blooded resolution of intellectual men would soon 
be added the passionate fury of the common 
crowd, red hot with justifiable anger at the re- 
flection that they had been deceived and traded 
upon in matters which concerned their dearest 
hopes In that outbreak of human indig- 
nation against the religion and teachers, by whom 
the world had been so long enslaved, short work 
would be made with all that appertains to the 
name of Christianity. Churches would share the 
&te of monasteries, and clergyman become as 
hateful a word as priest, and, in my opinion, 
quite rightly/' (P. 277.) It is well that Chris- 
tian people should know what sort of thoughts 
are occupying the minds of those who allow 
science to interfere with religion. And there is 
more truth in these notions than perhaps many 
would imagine. Only let the principles of Messrs. 
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Huxley and Tyndall^ and others like them^ pre- 
vaili and there can be no doubt that we should 
have^ in all probability^ to go through a revolu- 
tion as fierce and bloody as the French Revolution 
which disgraced the annals of the last century. 

Abler philosophers take a different view. Lord 
Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning, while 
he passes with the eye of a philosopher over the 
whole field of intellect, yet never falls into the 
error of mixing up together the truths of religion, 
with the formulae of science. He discerns plainly 
that they are not in pari materid. '^ Although I 
am of opinion,'' he says, " that this knowledge, 
that is, ' Human knowledge which concerns the 
mind,' [as Mr. Mill would say, psychology,] may 
be more really and soundly inquired into, even 
in nature than it has been ; yet I hold that in 
the end it must be bounded by religion, or else 
it will be subject to deceit and delusion ; for as 
the substance of the soul in the creation was not 
extracted out of the mass of heaven and earth, by 
the benediction of a producat, [^'Let the earth 
bring forth," Gen. i. 11,] but was immediately 
inspired from God ; so it is not possible that it 
should be, otherwise than by accident, subject to 
the laws of heaven and earth, which are the sub- 
ject of philosophy ; and therefore the true know- 
ledge of the nature and state of the soul, must 
come by the same inspiration that gave the 
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substance/^^ Again: "Wherefore we conclude 
that sacred theology^ which in one word we call 
divinity^ is grounded only upon the word and 
oracle of God^ and not upon the light of nature. 
.... This holdeth not only in those points of 
faith^ which concern the great mysteries of the 
Deity^ of the creation^ of the redemption^ but 
likewise those which concern the moral law truly 
interpreted^ love your enemies^ &c" (P. 222.) 

Elsewhere he says most wisely^ " a little learn- 
ing doth incline man^s mind to atheism ; but 
much learning inclineth him unto God.^' 

» Book II., p. 127. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

ON PAIJVDICI.^WB ARK ALL PRBJUDICED, AND OUGHT 
TO BB SO : ir NOT, WE MUST NBBDS BB VBRT IGNOBANT. 
— ^HB OEBAT OBJECT IS THAT WE SHOULD BE PBBJU- 
DICED IN VATOUR OV WHAT IS BIGHT. — ^JOHN 8TUABT 
MILL, A BBMABKABLE INSTANCE OV THE CONTBART. 

When sceptics wish to express special contempt 
for those opposed to them^ they commoDly say 
that they are prejudicedi as if that were sufficient 
at once to refute their argument and condemn 
them. 

But in truth all men are prejudiced. If they 
are not^ they must needs be very ignorant, " Pre- 
judice^'' says Johnson, is " a judgment formed 
beforehand, without examination.'' But how can 
a child examine into the truth of things ? He 
must needs take the information given him by 
his parents and teachers. His parents tell him 
that fire will burn. If he is so unwise as not to 
believe this without " examination" he will burn 
his fingers. For many years a child must take 
for granted what his parents teach him, and after- 
wards rely on his school teachers for all the prin- 
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ciples of knowledge. " He," says Plato, in the 
Laws (B. 2,) '' He that is to take his part amongst 
the perfectly blest and good must be a partaker 
of the trath from the very beginning of his life ; 
that all that is possible of life may be spent in 
the enjoyment of truth.'' It will not do to leave 
children and youths untaught in the truths ac- 
cording to which they ought to li?e, and leave 
them to find them out for themselves ; for this 
simple reason, because they ought to be living 
according to the truth from the beginning. Truths 
must be engrafted in the minds of children even 
before they are able to understand them. In 
point of fact almost every one grows up more or 
less in the notions of his fathers. The scion of a 
Whig, or Radical, or Tory family commonly adopts 
the opinions of his parents. The children of 
Churchmen commonly grow up Churchmen ; the 
children of Dissenters, Dissenters. I am speaking 
of the fact : I do not say that children ought not, 
when they come of age, to judge for themselves. 
The child of bad and drunken parents will often 
see the evil of his parents' course, and be preju- 
diced against it. The child of religious parents, 
who are morose and unsympathetic in their reli- 
gious views, is disgusted with the religion of his 
parents, and often takes an entirely different 
course. But generally speaking, a child ought 
to believe what he is taught, and follow the reli- 
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gion of his parents, and not wait till he has had 
time to investigate the matter for himself, if only 
for this reason, that he ought from the beginning 
to be living religiously. For the same cause it is 
that the Church does, from the earliest years, 
teach her children the great and primary truths 
of religion. This may be prejudice if you please, 
but it is common sense. 

It was the Bishop of Peterborough, I think, 
who illustrated the necessity of early culture in 
this way. Discussing the question of religious 
education with a friend, as he was walking in his 
garden, he pointed out a piece of land which was 
full of weeds. "This," said he, "is entirely un- 
prejudiced; it has been left entirely to itself. 
And see what it is." Then, pointing to another 
bed, he said, "This, you see, is prejudiced in 
favour of strawberries. I have had all the weeds 
kept down and rooted out, and the ground pre- 
occupied with strawberry plants." So it is with 
religious education : we should root out, and keep 
down, "the weeds which grow apace" in the na- 
tural soil, and sow the seeds of what is good and 
wholesome. 

The truest view of the case is that it is impos- 
sible for the mind to grow up without prejudice ; 
if it is not preoccupied with good it will certainly 
be so with evil. Perhaps, there never was a more 
prejudiced man than the late John Stuart Mill, 
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as we may guess from his description of himself 
in his own Autobiography^ " He was brought up 
by his father utterly to hate all religion as mis- 
chievous, and to entertain the most extravagant 
veneration for a small knot of thinkers, culminat- 
ing in the most extravagant self-esteem/' " Both 
Mill and his father sat down in the conviction 
that nothing whatever could be known of the 
origin of the universe, and whether or not there 
does exist a God/' *' In his frequent walks with 
his father, he had to give to that most exacting 
of parents a clear account of what he was reading, 
receiving from him in return explanations and 
ideas respecting civilization, government, morality, 
mental cultivation, which he had afterwards to 
repeat in his father's own words." " His father's 
intention, from the first, was to invent a new and 
prodigious thinking machine." " He was, in 
fact, an illustration of the effects of a training 
entirely unlike that to which boys and young men 
are ordinarily subjected, either in this or any 
other country."^ 

The necessity of early influencing the mind of 
children is still more apparent, if the theories of 
Physiologists have any truth in them. Their 
notion is that the grey portion of the brain con- 
sists of eight thousand four hundred millions of 
different threads or nerve tracks, and that through 

^ See CotUemporary Iteview, Deo. 1873. 
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the period of growth the material of the brain is 
shaping itself in these nerve tracks which are 
maintained through life^ and^ in fact, form the 
mind of each one of as. If this be so, the ne- 
cessity of forming the mind of children from the 
first according to what is right, and storing up 
right knowledge and principles which are to last 
for life, is incontrovertible. Of course I do not 
vouch for this materialistic view of the matter, but 
if it has any truth in it, those who hold it, wouldj 
one would think, be specially anxious to save their 
children from the danger of imbibing wrong no- 
tions in their youth, and, in spite of their preju- 
dice against prejudice, preoccupy the nerve tracks 
of their children's brains with what is good and 
true. 

The long and short of the matter is simply this, 
that all persons are of necessity more or less pre- 
judiced, and the object of statesmen, parents, and 
all who have influence should be to take care 
that the rising generation is brought up in good 
prejudices, and debarred as much as possible from 
evil ones. The gutter children of our great towns 
are, it is to be feared, imbued from their very in- 
fancy with all sorts of evil habits and notions, 
which are as much engraven in their soul as good 
ones could be, nay, more so, inasmuch as evil is 
more congenial with the nature of man than good. 
There are many excellent men who think that 
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our Board Schools will save children from these 
evil habits. There are others whose approval of 
Board Schools arises from the fact that they do 
not bring up the children of the poor in religious 
prejudice, but prejudiced, in fact, rather against 
religion. John Stuart Mill was prejudiced, as we 
have seen, against religion and against most other 
things which are good. He reminds one of the 
lady who had a fine Grecian bend, only unfortu- 
nately it was the wrong way. *' It would have 
been inconsistent with my father's ideas of duty,'' 
he says, " to allow me to acquire impressions con- 
trary to his convictions and feelings respecting 
religion."* *' I am one of the very few examples 
in this country of one who has not thrown off 
religious belief, but never had it. I grew up in a 
negative state with regard to it, I looked upon 
the modem exactly as I did upon the ancient re- 
ligion, as something which in no way concerned 
me." (P. 48.) " Next to aristocracy, an estab- 
lished church or corporation of priests, as being 
by position the great depravers of religion, and 
interested in opposing the progress of the human 
mind, was the object of my greatest detestation." 
(P. 107.) These are tolerably strong prejudices, 
far more mischievous in such a man than those 
of the most unhappy gutter children. After all, 
perhaps, John Stuart Mill was more to be pitied 

^ See Autobiography, p. 42. 
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than blamed. Some one well asked^ with the 
Pharisees, '' Did this man or his parents sin that 
he was bom blind/' and remamed so all his life ? 
It is a strange and sad thought that in this nine- 
teenth century, a child should be thus deliberately 
prejudiced by a parent against all that is true 
and holy. 

The object of Christian parents and teachers is 
directly the contrary to that of Mill's father. Our 
chief endeavour should be to prejudice the chil* 
dren, from the very beginning, in favour of keep- 
ing God's commandments and praying to Him, 
and loving Him with all their heart, and soul, 
and strength. And that they may be able to do 
so, we must tell them what great things God has 
done for them in their creation and redemption. 
And no more effectual instrument has been de- 
vised for this purpose of prejudicing children in 
favour of what is good and holy, than the Church 
Catechism. We should imbue the souls of our 
children with the holy truths of the Catechism 
from their infancy. 

And from this will be evident how seriously 
those politicians neglect their duty, who consent 
not to bring up the children of the nation in dis- 
tinctive religious principles. Surely we ought to 
endeavour to instil into the hearts of children 
those great truths by which we hope ourselves to 
be saved. But the infidels pretend to say that it 
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is illiberal to prejudice children in any form of 
religion, ^hat I distinctly deny^ it is a foolish 
prejudice. I do not mean^ of course^ that we are 
to force the doctrines of the Church upon children^ 
whose parents object to their learning them. It 
is clearly understood and admitted that there shall 
be a conscience clause in operation in every public 
elementary school. My argument is that when 
Church people have the power^ by majority of 
votes^ to teach the Church Catechism in a school, 
it is a dereliction of duty to omit to do so, and 
that a legislature, the large tiaajority of which 
consists of Church people, is strangely neglectful 
of its duty if it does not, at least, give the power 
to all Boards of Education to teach religious truth 
to those whose parents do not object to their re- 
ceiving it^ Infidels, of course, will make a great 
bluster, and cry out against such a notion ; but 
Christians must not be so weak and vacillating as 
to give way to their clamour. The worst of Con- 
servatives and Church people of the present day 
is, that they weakly give up the most important 
principles for fear of being thought prejudiced. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



OOO'S OOYBRNMINT NOT ARBITRAKT BUT ** CONBTITU* 
TIONAL." — HB ALLOWS HIS 8UBJBCT8 A POTENTIAI. 

lrOICB.-^HB LI8TBNS TO THBIB FBTITIONS. GOOD MKN 

HAYB OBBAT INVLVENCE WITH HIM. — BAD MEN ABB 
CONTROLLED AGAINST THEIR WILL. 



In these days of philosophical inquiry into all 
matters^ whether sacred or profane^ it is not sur- 
prising that even the principle of God^s govern* 
ment should have been called in question. Some 
unhappy men we know there are who do not re* 
cognise His authority at all. This glorious uni- 
verse came into existence, they imagine, somehow 
of its own accord : and God, if there be a God, 
is but a sort of unintelligent Force, or *^ tendency 
not ourselves^' according to which things develope 
themselves by constant evolution. It is strange 
that men of the nineteenth century, with all their 
boasts of progress and advancement, should really 
have gone back two thousand years, and adopted 
the crude notion of Democritus and Epicurus. 
Yet so it is, nor need we wonder at anything men 
will do who reject the light of the blessed Gospel. 
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Others there are^ even religions men, who be- 
lieve that God governs the world by arbitrary 
and fixed decrees, that all things are so deter- 
mined and predestinated that men cannot escape 
from the fate or destiny which awaits them. No- 
tions such as these are more suited to the Ma- 
hommedan fatalist than the Christian believer. 
Yet many very good men have held some such 
view as this. 

The true view of God's government of the world 
is that it is, if we may so speak with reverence, a 
constitutioiial government : that is, a government 
in which the people governed have a potential 
voice. It is true that God is absolute and Al- 
mighty — none can resist His power. But then 
He has mercifully granted to His people the right 
of petition — and has promised that their petitions 
shall prevail with Him. '^The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.'' He 
has even encouraged His people to hold meetings 
and consider what shall be their petition. " I say 
unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them by My Father which is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered together in 
My Name, there am I in the midst of them." 
How much more when whole congregations or 
nations unite together in their petitions. The 
atheistical notion, lately promulgated, that prayers 
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.„ of no avU, h« had . ringular r^^^^ 
couraging Chri^ian people ^ore ^^^\ 
join together in petitioning God for wn j 

de««. "^ur Bi.hops have late^ ^^I'^JZ 
of intercession, that Gon wonld P"^*/"*" j^ 
hearts of men to offer themselves »« »««°°:"^^ 
to the heathen, and the result ^as been sn^ as 

to confirm the beUef that GoP --^^l'^^^", 
petitions of Hi. servants. Many mdividuds have 
Sned together in prayer for Gop's blessing on 
iheir undertaking.. It i. thus that God bm^ 
good out of evil-and the vain <«d'«r'" °' 
atbeisto have had the effect of promoting the faitn 
ful petitions of God's servants. v * Hi« 

God has specially directed us to pray that nis 
Name may be hallowed. His Kingdom may come, 
and His will be done in earth as in heaven. Uw 
Aposties have exhorted us, that, " &nt of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men : for Kings, wad 
for all that are in authority ; that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all Godliness and ho- 
nesty." The importent inference to which we 
aie led is this, — ^that these things, which by our 
Lokd's command, are to be the subject of our 
prayers, do in truth depend on our prayers. 
Prayer is not a mere formality which it is our 
du^ to go through, but an effectual instrument 
or means on which everything which is most pre- 
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cious and valuable depends. The fate of this 
great empire^ the safety of our social system^ the 
welfare of our country and of the myriads of its 
inhabitants^ the very supply of oar daily food^ the 
health of. our bodies, as well as the salvation of 
our souls, may at this moment depend on the 
supplication of God's faithful people. When, 
therefore, we pray for the Queen and her Mi- 
nisters, and the Parliament, we should consider 
that on the prayer which we then make conjointly 
with other people, it may in a great measure de- 
pend whether our gracious Sovereign shall choose 
such ministers and promote such measures as 
shall conduce to the welfare and the progress of 
true religion, and consequent happiness in this 
nation, whether the Parliament shall be so guided 
as to enact wholesome and beneficial laws, whether 
the Bishops of the Church shall make choice of 
fit and worthy ministers, and whether the mi- 
nisters so chosen shall set forth God's true and 
living Word, and rightly and duly administer His 
Holy Sacraments. 

What a dignity and importance is given to our 
prayers, if we can realise by faith this view of 
their efScacy. Who would ever say a prayer care- 
lessly if he had a true faith in the mighty in- 
fluence of the work on which he was engaged f 
And what a position in the state of intelligent 
creation does the view give to the faithful ser- 

Q 
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rants of 6od^ if we believe, what is indeed most 
true, that they are in truth the great movers of 
the world's machinery : that on their prayers de- 
pends the destiny of empires, the fate of genera- 
tions, the welfare of the earth's inhabitants, the 
very duration, it may be, of this visible world 
itself. The imagination glows and expands in 
contemplating what is but the sober truth set 
forth in the words of the Apostle, '^ The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.'^ 

Inexplicable as may be the connection between 
God's fore-knowledge and man's free-agency, 
there is not a truth more plainly revealed in Holy 
Scripture than this — that Almighty God in His 
government of the world, is moved by the prayers 
of His faithful people, so as, at their earnest pe- 
titions, to grant blessings which might have been 
otherwise withheld. 

These thoughts come more home to us if we 
consider to what minute particulars the office of 
intercessory prayer descends, and how the welfare, 
not of ourselves only but of those most dear to 
us, does in truth depend on the earnestness of 
our prayers. Cast your eyes over the petitions 
of our Litany, and endeavour to master the idea 
that the various particulars there enumerated may 
or may not happen accordingly as we do, or do 
not, faithfully pray to God in respect to them. 
When, for instance, we pray that God would be 
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pleased to preserve those that travel by land or 
by water^ consider that on the earnestness of our 
prayers^ it may depend whether some dear friend 
shall be saved from one of those dreadful acci- 
dents which so often befall the traveller by land 
or sea. When we pray that God will " preserve 
all women labouring with child^ all sick persons^ 
and young children^ and show pity upon all pri- 
soners and captives: that He will defend and 
provide for the fatherless children and widows^ 
and all that are desolate and oppressed/^ how in- 
timately does the thought touch our inmost feel- 
ings and best affections^ if we really believe that 
Almighty God may^ in these matters, graciously 
listen to the prayers which we are offering up^ 
and in accordance with our earnest supplications 
may lighten the chain of the captive, give com- 
fort to the fatherless and afflicted, and cause the 
widow^s heart to sing with joy. So when we 
pray that we may be delivered from pestilence 
and famine, let us humbly believe that on our 
prayers it may depend whether Almighty God 
should have pity on us, and withdraw from us 
any plague and sickness with which our land is 
threatened, or suggest to us the means of resist- 
ing its attacks — and whether or no He shall give 
us the blessings of an abundant harvest, and fill 
our hearts with joy and gladness. 

Spiritual and eternal benefits depend, in like 
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manner^ on the same holy influence — the inter- 
cessory power of the petitions of the faithful* 
We may surely believe that, in answer to our 
earnest supplications^ God may '' bring into the 
way of truth some who have erred and been de- 
ceived/' that He may convert some who are now 
sceptics and infidels — " that He may comfort and 
help the weak-hearted/' those who unhappily 
have been led to listen to their delusions; that 
He may raise up those that fall^ that He may for- 
give our enemies, persecutors and slanderers, and 
turn their hearts ; that not to ourselves only, but 
to others at our intercession. He may give true 
repentance and forgiveness of sin, and may grant 
both to them and us " the grace of His Holy 
.Spirit to amend our lives according to His Holy 
Word/' 

It is an astonishing thought to consider how 
the temporal and eternal interests of us all are 
thus mingled and interwoven with each other, 
and what an effect every sincere prayer which we 
utter may have on the destinies of others, as well 
as on ourselves. If we could impress on our souls 
a firm faith in this undoubted truth, how would 
it add wings to our prayers, with what a new 
energy would they ascend from our hearts, as well 
as lips I With what an availing fervency would 
they reach the throne of grace I That which is 
principally needed in our prayers is the firm per- 
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suasion^ or rather faith^ that they are, if sincerely 
uttered^ really efficacious — that they are not mere 
pious forms^ which it will do ourselves good to 
utter^ because they show a reverence for God and 
are in conformity with His Will : undoubtedly 
this is one effect of them^ that they react bene- 
ficially upon ourselves^ but that is only an inci- 
dental benefit. In order to pray aright^ we must 
firmly believe that our prayers are a real business^ 
and really help to effect that which they profess 
to aim at. We should always remember^ and be 
under the impression^ that what we are engaged 
in is an effectual work^ on the earnestness and 
sincerity of which may depend not our own spi- 
ritual and temporal benefit^ but the benefit^ the 
safety^ and prosperity of our friends^ our families, 
our country, and all the vast circle with which 
our destinies are mixed up. Let us only pray 
with this conviction, and our prayers will not 
have been offered up in vain. Thus, in fact, the 
saints of God are^ in some degree, the rulers of 
the world. It is a bold assertion, but if God 
listens to their petitions, and regards their wishes, 
and rules events with reference to their well- 
being, it is clear that they are in reality, in no 
small measure, the actual movers of the world's 
machinery. 

How astonished the Gentile nations, who in 
times past were brought into connection with 
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God's people^ must have been when they saw 
their best-coDsidered schemes often defeated in 
some unaccountable manner contrary to all human 
calculation and probability — when^ for instance^ 
in answer to the prayer of the good Hezekiah^ 
the immense army of Sennacherib well-nigh 
melted away in a single night before the walls of 
Jerusalem — God " put a hook in his nose and a 
bridle in his lips/' and forced him to return^ as 
if he had been some horse or mule — or when 
Jonathan and a single armour-bearer destroyed 
a garrison of the Philistines— or when the Egyp- 
tians havings as they thought^ effectually cut off 
the retreat of the Israelites at Fihahiroth^ were 
baulked of their prey by the opening of a passage 
through the Bed Sea. Though the days of mi- 
racles have apparently passed^ yet the faithful 
believers in God's superintending Providence may 
still often discern traces of God's interference — 
as in the storm which dispersed the Spanish' 
Armada^ or the premature winter which defeated 
the Russian expedition of Napoleon. There is an 
interesting passage quoted in the Quarterly IZe- 
view^ from the " Memoirs of Count de Segur/* 
from which it appears that the invasion of Eng- 
land by Napoleon I.^ and possibly the history of 
the worlds depended on the wind blowing on a 
certain day from the north-west and not from the 

^ No. OOLXXVn. p. 201. 
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south. Sceptics and infidels are of coarse as 
blind to these evidences of God's government of 
the world as were the heathens^ Pharaoh or Sen- 
nacherib in their day; but the Christian loves to 
trace the finger of God in His manifold dispen- 
sations^ and believes that He still listens to the 
prayers of His people. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

PHILOgOPHBKB AMD 8CBPTIC8 ABE OFTEN OBLIOBD TO BB- 
TBACT THBIB OPINIONS.— BEAL PHILOSOPHICAL TBUTH8 
ABE OLADLT ACCEPTED BT CHRISTIANS.— FALSE NO- 
TIONS ABE EXPOSED AND DIB AWAT. 

Speaking of the new doctrines lately put forward 
in the scientific world, a friend remarked to me 
one day that ** In the main the aggressions of 
science are made good. It rarely has to retreat 
from its positions, however objectionable at first 
they may appear, and indeed impossible for Chris- 
tians to accept.^' This set me thinkings and the 
result of my cogitation was this, — that in the 
recent advance of science many things have been 
discovered so obviously true, when well con- 
sidered, that Christians have cheerfully accepted 
them with little hesitation — that there are also 
many things, whether objectionable or otherwise, 
which science has not ''made good,'' and yet 
stubbornly refuses to retreat from. 

A few examples will best illustrate these points. 
Centuries ago, it was generally believed from the 
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popular language of the Bible^ and from the fact 
of no reason to the contrary having been brought 
forward^ that the earth was the centre of our 
system^ and that the sun^ moon^ and stars re- 
volved^ as they appear to do^ round it. When 
Copernicus proved the contrary^ there was of 
coarse an interval of time before people generally 
came to understand and acknowledge the truth 
of the theory^ and to perceive that there was no- 
thing in it contrary to revealed Truths but quite 
the reverse. As soon as the matter was tho- 
roughly investigated^ Christians willingly acknow- 
ledged the discovery of science in this particular 
matter^ and far from calling on science to retreat 
from its position, cheerfully acquiesced in the 
doctrine. 

Take another question, the age of the earth 
and its surroundings. Christians, relying on the 
common interpretation of the Bible, imagined its 
age to be about 6,000 years. Ussher^s chrono- 
logy was the common - explanation received by 
educated men. The ablest men adopted this 
date. There was no contrary hypothesis, nor 
reason for suspecting that they were wrong. 
But as soon as geologists had brought forward 
strong and convincing evidence of the much 
longer duration of this visible system. Christians 
willingly acquiesced in the proofs which they 
adduced. It was clearly seen that the first chap- 
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ter of Genesis folly admits the interpretation, 
and that there is nothing in the Bible which for- 
bids the notion that the earth may have been 
first created millions of ages ago. 

Bat there are many other favonrite dogmas of 
philosophers which are not at all accepted, or 
'' made good/' though those who hold them re- 
fuse to " retreat from their position." Take the 
favonrite notion of philosophers, that man was 
not created in the image of God, but evolved from 
an ape. There are those who maintain this no- 
tion. Bat the sense of the Christian world 
refases to admit the monstrous dogma; even 
philosophers who are, in general, not very fa- 
vourably inclined to the Christian doctrine demur 
to the notion, that the intellectual capacity of 
man with all its high attainments were gene- 
rated in the body of a brute. And if the crea- 
tion of the intellect of man must needs have 
been the work of a mighty Spirit, why should 
we imagine that his body is not the work of 
the same power? Philosophy itself refuses to 
accept the doctrine of Evolution, at least in this 

instance, even independently of Divine Bevc- 
lation. 

The impossibiUty of miracles is maintained by 
many philosophers ; others see no difficulty about 
It. The testimony of facte seto the question at 
rest m the minds, at least, of reasonable men, 
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although there are those who refuse to retreat 
from their position. 

Once establish the possibility of miracles and 
there is no difficulty whatever in accepting all 
that Holy Scripture records on the subject. The 
miracles of the great deluge^ the stoppage of the 
son in its course^ are not one whit more difficult 
to the arm of Omnipotence than the healing of 
the leper, or the opening of the eyes of the 
blind. 

There are many other points on which philoso- 
phers fancy they have made good their position, 
and refuse to retreat; and some good^ but not 
very strong-minded. Christians are so weak as to 
admit their claims ; and yet logically and philoso- 
phically they have really proved nothing. The 
notion, for instance, that the human family has 
gradually grown up from the condition of savages, 
is assumed by philosophers in their writings, as 
a fact of which there cannot be the smallest doubt 
— ^they do not think it necessary to stop and in- 
quire into the matter — whereas in reality there is 
no proof whatever of their assertion, and God's 
revealed Word implies that the first parents of 
the human family were in a condition far removed 
from savages. Savages are a degenerate race. 
The theory of a civilized line having always ex- 
isted, (if theory it can be called, which seems 
proved from revelation,) is quite as probable, even 
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from a philosophical point of view^ as the con- 
trary hypothesis. 

The mischief is^ that unthinking people^ who 
constitnte the mass of the pnblic^ give an unwar- 
ranted belief to these notions of the philosophers 
—or at least do not take the troable to contradict 
them— and so the philosophers fancy that they 
have '' made good their aggression'' on the or- 
thodox opinion, and refuse to '^ retreat from 
their position/' when, in truths it is quite un- 
tenable. 

It is an unfortunate state of things. Any real 
discovery of science is most gladly accepted by 
Christians; none are more able to appreciate, 
none more willing to admit it. But they are 
bound, as honest and intelligent men, to refuse 
their belief to the fond imaginations of so-caUed 
philosophers, which are not less opposed to the 
principles of true science than to the doctrines of 
Bevelation. 

In truth there are many things in which modem 
oppugners of Christianity have been compelled to 
take up quite a different line of argument from 
that which they at first adopted. In the last 
century it was commonly affirmed by unbelievers 
that the Bible was a forgery, that its historical 
facts were all untrue, that no such person as our 
LoBD Jesus Christ ever lived upon earth. 
Volney accounts for the origin of Christianity 
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in the following summary way : " The great Me- 
diator and first Judge was expected, and His ad- 
vocates desired that an end might be put to so 
many calamities. This was so much the subject 
of conversation that some one was said to have 
seen Him, and a rumour of the kind was all that 
was necessary to establish a general certainty. 
The popular report became a demonstrative fact. 
The imaginary being was realized : and all the 
circumstances of mythological tradition being in 
some manner connected with this phantom^ the 
result was a regular authentic history^ which from 
henceforth it was blasphemous to doubt.^^ But 
now this theory is withdrawn; no commonly well- 
informed person doubts that the Gospels contain 
a substantially true account of the sayings and 
doings of a most remarkable person, who lived at 
the time asserted in the Bible. Even such men 
as Strauss and Renan admit the truth of the 
Gospels^ and what is iaove, they allow the genuine- 
ness of S. FauPs Epistles, which is most impor- 
tant. The Epistles, says Renan^ '' possess abso- 
lute authenticity, thorough sincerity, and freedom 
from legendary corruption.'*^ " I wish,*' (he says, 
p. 26,) " that the serious readers, who may feel 
tempted to regard me as too credulous, would 
re-peruse the first two chapters of this singular 
Epistle — that to the Galatians. These chapters 
^ The Apostles, by Ernest Benan, p. 19. 
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are certainly the two most important pages in the 
history of budding Christianity. The Epistles 
of S. Paal^ indeed, possess, in their absolate 
authenticity, an unequalled advantage in this 
history. Not the slightest doubt has been raised 
by serious criticism against the authenticity of 
the Epistle to the Oalatians, the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians, or the Epistle to the Romans.^' 
Now to admit the genuineness and authenticity 
of S. FauVs Epistles, is to admit the existence of 
Christian Churches within less than a generation 
after our Lobd^s resurrection, amongst whom all 
the facts and doctrines of Christianity were ac- 
cepted, and formed the basis of their daily lives. 
It is, indeed, to admit Christianity. This is a 
great advance upon the infidel notions of the last 
century. 

It is also a fact that the theory of Evolution, 
which has taken such hold upon a portion of the 
scientific men of the present generation, has been 
held in former generations, given up, and now 
put forward again. Not to dwell now upon the 
notions of Lord Monboddo and the elder Darwin, 
about the descent of men from apes, which was 
scouted and laughed to scorn in the last century, 
the whole doctrine of Evolution is quite an old 
story revived, only, we trust, to be again rejected. 
In Cudworth's "Intellectual System*' he dis- 
cusses with great keenness the question of the 
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origin of life^ and pronounces^ it is needless to 
say, very strongly against the possibility of its 
springing out of what he calls *' dead and sense- 
less matter/^ It is curious to notice how closely 
he here approaches to the recent phases of such 
discussion^ and how little of essential novelty 
there is in even the most startling theories of the 
modern scientific world. In speakings for ex- 
ample, of certain speculations which attributed 
the origin of life, not only the sensitive in brutes^ 
but also the rational in man, to modification of 
matter ''by organization alone,'^ he might be 
supposed to be characterizing the theory of evo- 
lution in its latest form ''The hylozoic 

atheism/^ for so he calls it, " bringing all con- 
scious and reflective life or animality out of a 
supposed, senseless, stupid, and unconscious life 
of nature in matter, and that merely from a dif- 
ferent accidental modification thereof or contex- 
ture of parts, does plainly bring something out of 
nothing, which is impossible/^ ^ This heresy, 
which Cudworth thus refutes in the seventeenth 
century, had so far died away that its revival at 
the present time by Mr. Darwin and others 
seemed to be the production of something 
new. 

And so we see that while great and weighty 

^ See Principal Tallocli on Rational Theology, vol. ii., 
p. 264. 
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discoveries of science, when once understood^ fix 
themselves undeniably in the minds of men^ the 
mere guesses and ill-considered theories of rash 
speculators are rejected by the good sense of 
mankind, and even though revived firom time to 
time fail to obtain acceptance. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 

SHOCKING DOCTBTNB OF BVOLVTIONISTS THAT FO&OIVB- 
ME88 OF SINS IS IMPOSSIBLE. — PASSAGES FROM MB. 
GBBG IN THB ** CREED OF CHBISTENDOM" CONTBASTBO 
WITH OR. FARRAR's DESCRIPTION OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

Thb most shocking and repulsive doctrine adopted 
by writers of evolutionary principles is the denial 
of the possibility of forgiveness of sin. Mr. Greg 
in his recent book, called *^ The Creed of Chris- 
tendom/' says distinctly, " The common Christian 
conception of the pardon of sin upon repentance 
and conversion, seems to us to embody a very 
transparent and pernicious fallacy. 'Who can 
forgive sin but 6oi> only 7' asked the Pharisees. 
There is great confusion and contradiction in our 
ideas on the subject. God is the only being who 
can not forgive sins ! ! ! Forgiveness of sins means 
one of two things : it either means saving a man 
from the consequences of his sins, that is, inter- 
posmg between cause and effect, in which case it 
is working a miracle • • . . or it means foregoing 
of vengeance, ' Neither take Thou vengeance of 
our sins;' . • • • that is to think of Him as an 
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irritable, jealoas and avenging Potentate/^* " To 
pray that God will forgive oar sins^ therefore, 
appears in all logical accuracy to involve either a 
most unworthy conception of His character, or an 
entreaty of incredible audacity, viz., that He will 
work daily miracles in our behalf. It is either 
beseeching Him to renounce feelings and inten- 
tions which it is impossible that a Nature like 
His should entertain: or it is asking Him to 
violate the eternal and harmonious order of the 
universe for the comfort of one out of the infinite 
myriads of its inhabitants.^' (P. 219.) See how 
this wretched doctrine of evolution, and, I might 
add, the extravagance of intellectual impudence, 
comes in to mar the operation of the holiest and 
most loving of God's attributes. Equally con- 
trary is the following to the Christian doctrine : 
'' Neither can there be any such thing as vicarious 
atonement or punishment, which again is a relic 
of heathen conceptions of an angered Deity to be 
propitiated by offerings and sacrifices • . • . The 
misconception is natural to a rude state of civili- 
zation and theology. It is the same notion from 
which arose sacrifices (i.e., offerings to appease 
wrath,) and which caused their universality in 
early ages and among barbarous nations. It is a 
relic of anthropomorphism.'' (P. 220.) *' If the 
foregoing reflections are sound, the awful, yet 

1 The Creed of Chxistendom, p. 218. 
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wholesome conviction presses upon our minds 
that there can be no forgiveness of sins^ that is^ 
no interference with^ or remittance of^ or protection 
from, their natural effects." (P. 222.) "The 
doctrine that sins can be forgiven, and the conse- 
quences of them averted, has in all ages been a 
fertile source of mischief I Perhaps few of our 
intellectual errors have fructified into a vaster 
harvest of evil, or operated more powerfully to 
impede the moral progress of our race .... 
Men would have been far more ^scrupulous 
watchers over conduct, far more careful of their 
deeds, had they believed that those deeds would 
inevitably bear their natural consequence, exempt 
from after intervention, than when they held that 
penitence and pardon could at any time unlink 
the chain of consequence." (P. 224.) " Every 
act must bear its allotted fruit according to the 
everlasting laws, — must remain for ever iueffacea- 
bly inscribed on the tablets of universal nature." 
(P. 225.) 

Thus does this unhappy evolutionist go on page 
after page, denying the ever-blessed Gospel of 
truth and mercy, setting aside the good tidings 
of salvation through Christ, blasphemously deny- 
ing the forgiveness of sin. And why 7 because, 
according to his miserable principles, he cannot 
conceive the possibility that the God of the uni- 
verse should reverse the law which He Himself 
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has given. It would be difficult to frame an ar- 
gument more decisively condemnatory of evolu- 
tionary principles^ than these extracts from Mr. 
Greg's own work. And it is not merely a question 
of the right of holding this or that opinion — ^but 
rather a question how many souls may have been 
irretrievably lost by the promulgation of such 
views — souls who might have been pardoned and 
saved^ lost eternally by the flippant theories of 
this self-sufficient writer. 

Set against these unwarrantable theories the 
blessed and merciful declaration of our heavenly 
Father^ " To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgivenesses^ though we have rebelled against 
Him.''^ " When the wicked man turneth away 
from the wickedness which he has committed and 
doeth that which is lawful and rights he shall 
save his soul alive.'^^ '' Through this man (i.e., 
Jesus Christ) is preached unto you the forgive- 
ness of sins^ and by Him all that believe are jus- 
tified from all things from which they could not 
be justified by the law of Moses. Beware^ there- 
fore^ lest that come upon you which is spoken of 
in the Prophets. Behold^ ye despisers, and won- 
der and perish.'^' "Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme. But he that shall blaspheme against 

' X>«i. ix. 0. » EzA. xviii. 27. • AotB xiiL 38. 
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the Holt Ghost hath never forgivenesSi but is 
in danger of eternal damnation/'^ What is blas- 
phemy against the Holt Ohost^ if it be not the 
deliberate rejection of the means which God has 
provided for forgiveness and salvation f This in- 
deed^ by a fatal necessity^ results in its appropriate 
condemnation. For eighteen hundred years the 
civilized world — ^the best and ablest men who have 
lived — ^have believed with one consent that the 
Gk)spel of our Lord Jesus Christ brought the 
glad tidings of salvation and forgiveness of sins 
to all who should repent and believe in Him. 
Thousands and millions of men and women heavy- 
laden with sin have come to Christ in humble 
penitence^ and have lived and died in the inex- 
pressible happiness of kn6wing that their sins 
were blotted out through the atonement made by 
the blood of Christ. Many^ very many are 
there now living who believe surely^ and without 
a shade of doubt^ that the sins of past days are 
cancelled and pardoned. And with this belief 
they are living in the faith and fear of God^ serv- 
ing Him with an alacrity and enthusiasm which 
no other motive could inspire. They have given 
themselves heart and soul to the service of Him 
who hath so loved them. And now they are to 
be told that there is no forgiveness of sin ! And 
why f Because certain philosophers have in- 

^ S. Mark iu. 28. 
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vented a theory, that either there is no God, or 
else that He does not interfere in human affairs : 
that all things are evolved without the interven- 
tion of a higher power. 

With the cold-hearted atheism of the evolu- 
tionist, compare the following touching language 
of Dr. Farrar in commenting on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son : — ^' Never certainly in human 
language was so much — such a world of love, and 
wisdom, and tenderness — compressed in such few 
immortal words. Every line, every touch of the 
picture is full of beautiful eternal significance. 
The poor boy^s presumptuous claim for all that 
life could give him j the leaving of the old home; 
the journey to a far country ; the brief spasms of 
'enjoyment' there; the mighty famine in that 
land ; the premature exhaustion of all that could 
make life noble or endurable; the abysmal de- 
gradation and unutterable misery that followed ; 
the coming to himself and recollection of all that 
he had left behind ; the return in broken-hearted 
penitence and deep humility ; the father's far-off 
sight of him and the gush of compassion and 
tenderness over the poor returning prodigal ; the 
ringing joy of the whole household over him who 
had been loved and lost and had now come home; 
the unjust jealousy and mean complaint of the 
elder brother; and then that close of the parable 
in a strain of music, ' Son, thou art ever with me 
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and all that I have is thine. It was meet that 
we should make meny^ for this thy brother was 
dead and is alive again^ was lost and is found.' "^ 
All this is^ indeed^ a Divine epitome of the wan- 
dering of man and the love of 6od^ such as no 
literature has ever equalled; such as no ear of 
man has ever heard elsewhere. Put in one scale 
all that Confucius^ or Sakya Mouni^ or Zoroaster^ 
or Socrates^ ever wrote or said — and they wrote 
and said many beautiful and holy words — and 
put in the other^ the parable of the Prodigal Son 
alone^ with all that this single parable connotes and 
means^ and can any candid spirit doubt which scale 
would outweigh the other in eternal preciousness^ 
in Divine adaptation to the want of man f 

" He/' says another writer, " if in earnest thou 
seek Him now and give thyself wholly to Him, 
wUl give thee back all thou hast lost ; the Grace 
thou hast wasted j the Love thou hast chilled; 
the Purity thou hast stained; His Spirit which 
thou hast grieved. He, in the residue of thy 
jears, will accomplish in thee all His work, will 
form thee to the full stature of His Grace and 
Love, for which He made thee : that thou mayest 
love Him with an everlasting love, an overflowing 
joy, and transporting glory; and never-sating, 
ever-satisfying bliss, in Himself the fountain of 
all bliss and all good.'^ 

^ Farrar'6 <' Life of Chsist/' Vol. ii. p. 134. 
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DISUNION or CHRISTIANS PROMOTES INriDSLITT.^LAST 
UTTRRANCS OV BISHOP WILBRRFORCR. — INTLURNCE OP 
DI8SRNT IN PREVRNTING RRLIOIOVS RDUCATION.— ^PARTT 
DIVISIONS IN THR RNOUSH CHURCH A PRUITPUL BOURCR 
OP WRAKNR88. — SCHISMS IN THR CHURCH ALL CONTRI- 
BUTR TO THR INCRRASR OP INPIDRLITT.-^PROPOSRD 
RRMRDT. 

In an address delivered by the late Bishop of 
Winchester^ four days before his deaths occur the 
following weighty words: ''One thmg more. 
Avoid all bittomess of language in dealing with 
those from whom you differ. Remember that the 
one thing which helps forward infidelity more than 
anything else is the division which exists among 
believers, and the bitterness which is often engen- 
dered *by it. Men are scandalised, especially by 
the bitterness shown in religious newspapers, and 
the speeches at religious meetings. They say, 
' See how ready they all are to tear each other to 
pieces; it is only the accident of the Establish- 
ment which keeps them together. Among all 
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these conflicting views^ what are we to believe 
and follow V 

''Therefore^ my advice is^ Deal gently with 
yonr opponents ; try to understand them ; raise 
the standard of worship ; get rid of badge9 — let 
there be no parties but the two ultimate ex- 
tremes/' 

Now^ there are three different ways in which 
the disunion of Christians is playing into the 
hands of the infidels. Firsts the disunion of 
Churches — the absence of intercommunion be- 
tween the Greeks the Boman^ and the English ; 
that is doing world-wide mischief. Secondly, the 
bitter animosities between the members of our 
own Church. Thirdly, the schisms and various 
denominations amongst professed Christians. 

Let me begin by illustrating the last of these 
three evils, by recent, and indeed still existing 
events. What is the cause of the portentous 
phenomenon which has recently sprung up in this 
country — I mean the attempt made to banish 
religion from the education of the people? Was 
ever such a monstrous attempt made before in a 
Christian country ? for we are still a Christian 
p^ple. Nay, Christianity has even made pro- 
gress amongst us. There is greater zeal for reli- 
gion than in past generations — greater exertion. 
And yet, strange to say, the question of separat- 
ing religion from the education of the people has 
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actually been proposed^ and thoagh not abso- 
lutely adopted^ even now many obstacles have 
been thrown in the way of teaching religion in 
our schools. No account is made of it by the 
Government Inspector, on whom^ in a great 
measure, the salary of the teacher depends ; so 
that if the teacher is not conscientious, religious 
instruction is in danger of being neglected. Then, 
religion is confined to small portions of the school- 
time; parents, who are so disposed, may withdraw 
their children from it. And it is actually pro- 
posed, that poor persons who cannot pay for the 
education of their chUdren should be compelled 
to send them to schools where their own religion 
is prohibited; and so, in the name of liberty, the 
greatest possible infringement of liberty is per- 
petrated. What is the origin of this strange and 
unheard of attempt, which, to a certain extent, 
has been successful ? 

It is simply the sad division amongst nominal 
Christians — the unnatural and bitter enmity of 
Dissenters against the Church. But for this 
shocking state of things the infidels would have 
no chance of gaining their object. Christians, 
united together, would out-vote them ten to one. 
Ch * *k ^- Jealousy of the separatists against the 

eduLt* *^^ ^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ public grant for 
^> hey choose to banish religion from our 
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schools^ and allow the rising generation to grow 
up as infidels. 

And this is but a sample of the evil which the 
sad spirit of jealousy would accomplish. Not 
only would religious teaching be banished from 
our schools^ but even our churches would be de- 
prived of the endowments given for their main- 
tenance by the piety of our ancestors^ if the allied 
forces of Dissent and Infidelity could have their 
way. Let us hope that^ for a time at leasts the 
unnatural alliance is defeated. Yet the lengths 
which the opponents of the Church have gone 
are amply sufficient to show the enormous evil of 
dissension amongst Christians. 

Turn we now to the case of the party division 
in our own Churchy which is a fruitful source of 
weakness to ourselves^ and of advantage to the 
enemy. This is the evil to which the Bishop of 
Winchester chiefly alludes^ or rather^ of which he 
speaks. Nay^ the very heathens say^ when we 
invite them to join the Church of Christ^ '' We 
should like your religion better if there were not 
so many sorts of it. Agree among yourselves 
what your religion is^ and we will give it our best 
consideration.'^ Now^ it is too much to expect 
that there should not be divisions amongst us ; 
indeed^ it was expressly foretold that there should 
be* Religion is so vast and mysterious a subject, 
that none, perhaps, can take in the whole of it ; 
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and 80 some will dwell more on one view or por- 
tion^ and some on another. But why this exces- 
sive bitterness f Why give the enemy the great 
advantage which he has in being able to assail 
ns with the tannt^ that while we preach eharity 
and goodwill we have bitter enmity amongst oar- 
selves? 

Beligion^ it must be admitted^ is^ in its entirety, 
far beyond the compass of a single mind. While 
the plain precepts of the Gospel^ and the simple 
doctrines of our faith are such as he who rans 
may read — so that a wayfaring man shall not err 
therein^ — yet the thorough investigation of reli- 
gious truth will try the intellect of the deepest 
theologian. The most exalted human intellect 
can no more comprehend the whole relation of 
GrOD to man and to the universe, than the astro- 
nomer can take in the relations of those distant 
worlds which the telescope reveals to his sight. 
It follows that our view must needs be partial. 
Each individual can grasp only a part of divine 
truth. It is like the well-known fable of the two 
knights, one of whom saw the gold side of the 
shield and the other the silver. Both saw what 
was true, but not the whole truth. As Lord 
Salisbury well said in the recent debate in the 
House of Lords — '' These schools arose not from 
any difference in the truth itself, but because the 
truth must necessarily assume different tints as 
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it is refracted through the different media of dif- 
ferent minds/' 

To come to practical matters, I wish to apply 
this principle to the question which just now agi- 
tates the Church — ^the doctrine of the Holy Eu- 
charist. The doctriue itself^ while practically 
most important, is of that transcendental nature 
that no human intellect can fully comprehend it. 
" How can this man give us His flesh to eat V 
asked the Jews in a tone of unbelief. We may 
ask the same question in humble reverence. 

Now, there are two views of this great Sacra- 
ment, both true, but neither perfect without the 
other. To speak broadly High Churchmen view 
the Eucharist as a Sacrifice — Low Churchmen as 
a Communion. And these views of the Sacra- 
ment develop themselves in many practical ways. 
The High Churchman considers the Holy Eucha- 
rist as the highest part of our service ; nay, in 
comparison, he would care little for other matters 
so he might have this holiest office. The Low 
Churchman looks on it as a sort of extra service 
— only occasionally to be celebrated. These 
views are as old as S. Augustine. There was a 
debate in his day, just as there might be amongst 
devout persons in the present day, whether it was 
right to communicate frequently or not? The 
question was proposed to S. Augustine as a case 
of conscience, in answer to which he first states 
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the argument on both sides^ pleadings on the one 
hand^ that it was better to abstain a few days^ 
that the communicants might be more worthy to 
receive when they came j and on the other that^ 
unless their sins were such as deserved excom- 
munication, they ought not to separate themselves 
from the daily communion of Chbist^s Body. 
The holy Father declares that each party might act 
according as their own judgment and faith in this 
matter piously directed them. For neither in- 
tended to dishonour the Body and Blood of our 
LoBD, but rather strove earnestly who should do 
the greatest reverence to the Sacrament of their 
salvation. In like manner as the Centurion and 
Zaccheus were at no variance between themselves, 
when one received the Lobd into his house re- 
joicing, and the other said, ^'Lobd, I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof,'' 
for both honoured their Sayioub, though in a 
different and even contrary way. So it is with 
pious Christians in this case. The one out of 
reverence dares not receive the Sacrament so 
frequently; and the other, for the same reason, 
will not let any opportunity pass without receiv- 
ing it. '^ This,'' he says, '^ was a holy strife in* 
deed.'' 

In accordance with the same views the one 
party love to celebrate the holy Eucharist with 
every demonstration of magnificence — the altar is 
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decked with lights and flowers — the power of 
music is contribated — ^vestments^ incense^ and 
every accessory of splendour is called in to the 
ceremony : the other party think the Sacrament 
best accompanied with the simple accessories which 
marked^ probably, the Last Supper of our Lord 
in the Upper Chamber on the eve of the Cruci- 
fixion. One party prefers one position, one an- 
other — one speaks of the Communion Table, the 
other of the Altar. 

Now I am far from saying that both of these 
views are equally right. Nay, I have a strong 
opinion on the subject. Still I venture to assert 
that it is a great mistake, particularly under pre- 
sent circumstances, for Churchmen of different 
views to dispute so bitterly as they do even on a 
very important subject. In the face of a common 
enemy who is assailing all religion, not Chris- 
tianity only, but the very notion of a 6od the 
Creator and Father of mankind — when opinions 
like these are spreading in every grade of society, 
it is surely the most Christian course for the wor- 
shippers of Jesus to cease from their bitter con- 
flict, and unite against the common enemy. 600 
has been very. merciful to our Church and country, 
by infusing a new spirit or energy into many 
hearts. Do not let us imperil the welfare of our 
beloved Church, and check her career of progress 
and restoration by our extreme violence even in 
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advocating what we believe to be in itself most 
important. 

Surely it would be traitorous to contribute to 
the dissipation of our glorious hopes for the fu- 
ture. GrOD has placed us in a Church which^ by 
reason of its connection with the State^ has great 
power for good. It were surely unfaithful rashly 
to sacrifice any of the advantages which we pos- 
sess. We owe it as a duty to those who come 
after us to preserve for them all the high advan- 
tages which we ourselves possess. '' Spartam nac- 
tus es, banc exorna/' 

And whither shall we go if we desert our own 
dear Church ? to Rome ? to the Eastern Commu- 
nion? America? Scotland? Not one of them 
has the life and energy of our own Church. On 
none of them is God^b blessing so manifestly 
poured forth. No^ let us do all we can^ even if 
it be at the sacrifice of personal wishes^ to bring 
our Church through her impending difficulties 
and not desert the ship so long as the planks 
will hold together. Instead of being " prepared 
for secession/' as some advise, let us have a 
good hope and faith that God's Providence w31 
dispel the storm and bring us safe into the 
harbour. 

What we should practically consider, is how we 
may best tide over the present difficulty without 
essential loss, and with redoubled energy unite 
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together in the glorious career which is open to 
the Church of our country. Let us consider the 
great advance which^ by God's grace^ we have 
made in the present generation as an earnest of 
the progress which we shall yet be enabled to 
accomplish^ if we persevere in the work before us. 
Let us reserve our united and unimpaired energy 
for the great contest which is evidently before us^ 
with the spirit of unbelief. It would, indeed, be 
a great glory if the English Church proved, as it 
is not improbable, the chief bulwark against the 
powers of darkness which are marshalling their 
forces to assail us. Consider only what our 
Church is to us. Our national character is 
moulded by the Church. The Church interpene- 
trates every district of the land. Every parish 
has its church and its minister, by whom the 
offices of Christianity are administered. It will 
be said that there are many and great anomalies 
and defects, and a great falling off from its prin- 
ciples and practice. Well, but the last generation 
has witnessed a wonderful restoration of all that 
is most excellent. But for quite recent occur- 
rences, the restoration was in full progress. And 
not only has the worship of God been restored 
in our land, but our Church has put forth its 
branches in every part of the world. If the ]fro- 
gress of restoration is not hindered, another gene- 
ration will see the Church of England developed 

s 
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in greater perfection than any branch of the 
Charch Catholic has yet attained. 

I say then that we ought to cherish a zealous 
aud holy enthusiasm for our Church and country. 
We should do everything in our power to check 
the evil tempers and animosities which have un- 
happily sprung up amongst us. We should 
sacrifice something of our feelings and wishes m 
the zealous endeavour to maintain and carry on 
our Church's influence. 

We come now to the third and most conspi- 
cuous instance of the mode in which infidelity is 
promoted by dissensions among Christians, i 
mean the absence of intercommunion between the 
great branches of the Church Catholic, the Greek, 
the English, and the Roman. It is a wide sub- 
ject, and I must content myself by illustrating it 
from examples. 

Our Lord has emphatically declared that He 
will ever be with the Church, and that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. The mode in 
which Christ is with the Church, so far as re- 
lates to the authoritative decision of differences 
of opinion, is shown very plainly in the account 
we have of the Council of Jerosaleni,^ in which 
the question of circumcision and other Jewish 
observances was decided; and the decision was 
promulgated and received by the Church. This 

* See Acts xv. 
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appointed means of deciding controversies was 
often used in the early centuries of the Church, 
specially we might mention the great Council of 
Nicaea^ in which the important matters contained 
in the Nicene Creed were for ever fixed and de- 
termined. 

Unhappily^ in the ninth century^ political dif- 
ferences arose in the Church, which resulted in 
the separation of the East and West ; since which 
time there has been no authoritative tribunal in 
matters of controversy^ and consequently many 
grievous errors have crept in. Let me advert to 
one of recent occurrence — the dogma of the In- 
fallibility of the Pope, which was put forth in the 
so-called Vatican Council of 1870. Now, had 
that Council really been an (Ecumenical Council, 
consisting of representatives fairly appointed of 
the three great branches of the Church Catholic, 
we may feel sure that the Providence of God 
would have preserved it from issuing the novel 
dogma of the personal Infallibility of the Pope — 
which is contrary to all the ancient traditions of 
the Church, and altogether unauthorized by God^s 
Word. What have been the results already of 
that fatal measure? First, the formation of a 
new division by the secession of the Alt-Catholics ; 
secondly, the commencement of endless disputes 
with the secular governments of the earth, who 
naturally resist the pretensions of a Roman Bishop 
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to an arbitrary jurisdiction within their several 
SUtes. It is certain that this claim has given 
a great impalse to the power of Infidelity, by 
placing the most prominent branch of the Church 
Catholic manifestly in the wrong. Of course, it 
is not maintained that the secular governments 
must always be in the right and the Pope always 
in the wrong; still, the extravagance of his 
claims has put for the present an effectual bar to 
that proper and friendly co-operation between 
the Church and State which all good Christians 
should most earnestly desire. 

Though I have given the most recent instance, 
for the sake of better illustrating my subject, of 
the evil of disunion in the Church, yet we may 
well believe that if the Church had been united 
during the last half of its course, and God's Spirit 
had ruled its counsels, we should have avoided a 
vast number of the abuses and superstitions which 
grew up in the Middle Ages — things which are 
almost universally admitted to be abuses ; such as 
the childish superstition of the House of Loretto, 
the Blood of S. Januarius, and besides, the abuses 
in doctrine and practice, as, for instance^ what we 
must all deplore, the denial of the Cup to the 
laity; all these might have been prevented if 
there had been from time to time free councils of 
the united Church. And so might have been 
avoided that melancholy rent in the body of the 
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Church, the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
the necessity for which all must so deeply lament, 
and which, while necessary for the correction of 
error, yet has tended indirectly to the fearful 
licence of private judgment, and the extravagance 
of unhelief, which characterizes the present age. 

Now, I will add only a few more thoughts with 
regard to the possible remedy for these evils. As 
they have arisen mainly from the want of an 
authoritative and legitimate power in the united 
Church, so it is only by the restoration of such a 
tribunal that they can be remedied. It is hope- 
less to seek to remedy these great evils — to restore 
unity to the great branches of the Church, to in- 
fuse the spirit of gentleness and love amongst 
members of the same Church, to bring in the 
various hostile denominations to unity and con- 
cord — except by the mutual agreement to accept 
the decision of the same tribunal which decided 
causes in the early Church. 

Let me give an instance of what I mean. Take 
the filioque controversy between the east and west, 
i.e., whether the words " and the Son'' ought, or 
ought not, to stand in the Nicene Creed. Most 
persons understand that the words are perfectly 
true according to the interpretation of the Western 
Church, nevertheless that they were inserted in 
the Creed by no competent authority. But a sort 
of factitious importance has been given them by 
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their being made a point of controversy between 
Churches, otherwise estranged from each other 
by political and controversial reasons ; so that each 
party, supposing that they have right on their 
side, make it a point of conscience not to give 
in. The only hope of settling this, and other 
controversies which might be mentioned, would 
be the assembly of a legitimate council of the 
whole Church according to the ancient mode. So 
long as Some requires " submission^' to her local 
councils from all other Christian bodies, and so 
long as various denominations claim the right of 
'^private judgment,^' and rather glory in their 
separation. Christians will labour under the re- 
proach and difficulty to which their divisions sub- 
ject them. But let all agree to submit their dif- 
ferences to the decision of a free and universal 
Council, and there may be some hope of the 
restoration of unity. 

Meanwhile, there seems no good reason why 
there should not be intercommunion between the 
different Churches — why we should not partake 
of the Sacraments of the Greek Church, and even 
of the Roman Church, and they of ours. Cer- 
tainly, it is most desirable, that whether in the 
case of different Churches, or of different parties 
in the same Church, there should be a mutual 
abstinence from that violent and bitter language 
with which Christian controversy is so often dis- 
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graced^ and which gives the enemy of the Truth 
80 much occasion to blaspheme. 

F.S. — The result of the late Conference at 
Bonn is highly satisfactory, for though unautho- 
ritative, and indeed arrived at without the con- 
currence of the Soman Branch of the Church, it 
shows that disputes of long standing may be re- 
conciled by mutual forbearance and good will. 
It bodes well for the future. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

miSTITITTION AND RBPABATION OF WRONG BZBMPLIIIKD. 
CON8CISNCB IfONBT, THB PRINCIPLE WIDXLT APPLICA- 
BLX — 8PBCIALLT TO UNBBLIBTEBS, ET THBY RBPBNT.— 
BXTBACT FROM BBNSON's HUL8BAN LBCTURBS. 

One sees continaally in the papers short para- 
graphs intimating that some person has paid 
into the Queen^s exchequer what is called "con- 
science money/^ that is to say, some money 
which the person's conscience told him he had 
kept back wrongfully, in his income tax perhaps, 
or some other way. This practice involves the 
principle that when a man has done wrong it is 
not sufficient for him to repent, but he must also 
make restitution; or rather, that repentance is 
not true unless it be accompanied by restitution 
and reparation, when practicable, of the evil done, 
llius when David heard from Nathan the story 

th^tX ^""^ ^"""^^^ ^^ ^^^J^^^d i^ h« indignation 
made i! ""T ""^^ ^""^ ^^'^^ '^^ ^^^8 should be 
^nc^lTl^"''^'''^' Sometimes exact resti. 
the rSe ^r '% ''t'^ compensation is 
««ve. Thus Zaccheus said, "Behold, 
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LoRD^ the half of my goods I give to the poor^ 
and if I have done any wrong to any man^ I 
restore fourfold/' This feeling I apprehend is 
very general. A man has given his best days to 
amassing wealthy not perhaps by unjust means^ 
but his conscience tells him that he has devoted 
far too much of his time and thoughts to covet- 
ousness, and has been far too niggard in his 
charities. He feels that he ought to give up 
some of his abundant wealth; that it is not 
enough to say that he is sorry for his folly, he 
must show his sorrow by his deeds. Therefore, 
very properly, he gives the half of his goods to 
some charitable or pious use. He builds a church 
or a hospital, restores a cathedral, builds alms- 
houses or improved lodging-houses for the poor, 
endows a bishopric, or in some way or other dis- 
embarrasses himself of his superfluous wealth; 
and is a much happier man than he had been. 

It is not necessary to enter into the theological 
view of the subject and insist that nothing he 
can do can make atonement for past wrong, still 
he has done the right thing and is the better 
for it. 

Now I think that the principle of restitution 
as a part of repentance applies to a very large 
number of cases. I should say, that if a man 
seriously set about to amend his life, one of the 
first things he ought to do would be to set to 
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work diUgently and call np in his mind all the 
mischief and wrong deeds which he had done 
from his youth np, with a view to endeavour with 
aU his power to make reparation and restitutaoa 
for all the wrong that he has done, wherever it is 
possible. He must not be content with sorrow, 
however sincere, but he must consider well what 
he himself has in his power to do, in order to 
undo or repair the evil which he has committed. 

Let him look back to his childhood. Perhaps 
he was one of many children, one of the eldest, 
it may be, from whom his brothers and sisters 
took their tone of character. Did he lead them 
in the way of obedience to their parents, truthful- 
ness, diligence, modesty, purity, reverence for 
holy things f or does he feel with bitter regret 
that the reverse of all this was the sad reality, 
that his conduct was the chief cause of evil habits 
in those who looked up to him for example. Let 
him call to mind his schoolboy days. Lightly as 
some regard it, there is an immense responsibihty 
at this time of life, especially to a youth of vigor- 
ous mind ot body, or high spirit, who takes a 
lead amongst his equals in age, or to one who 
is, it may be, a few years older than the rest. 
Who does not know that a whole school often 
takes its tone from the character of a few leading 
boys ? and I suppose the same holds good with 
girls; and on them rests, in no small degree, 
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the morality^ the right or wrong feeling of the 
little society of which they are leaders. 

And then the mind^s eye will pass onward to 
other scenes of different character^ when man- 
hood^ with all its temptations opens to the youth, 
when his step assumes a firmer gait, and his 
thoughts and feelings hegin to be developed. 
There is no page in the history of a selfish, un- 
principled man^ which if he come thoroughly to 
analyse his past career, will more startle his con- 
science than the reckless and cruel manner in 
which so many sport with the feelings and affec- 
tions of the weaker sex. The incredible mischief 
which a sensual, dissolute youth may scatter 
around him, the mass of sin and iniquity in 
which he may be participator, is not to be known 
or computed. Careless of aught, save his own 
gratification or vanity, pollution in his very touch, 
sin scattered by his glance, he is Satan^s choicest 
instrument for destroying souls. How many a 
scene of early manhood is there over which some 
would gladly draw the veil of oblivion. But it is 
not possible. The Judgment Day will be a stern 
revealer of the sins of man. 

And now perhaps the unprincipled youth has 
become a worldly man. Surrounded, it may be, 
with a family, maintaining a decent appearance 
before the world, but with the same irreligious 
heart as formerly, suffering his children to grow 
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up without guidance in good ways, taking no 
heed to check their faults, or to bring out and fix 
the graces of their character, encouraging only 
such quaUties in them as may gratify his pnde 
and vanity, or contribute to his self-indulgence— 
training up, in short, sons and daughters like 
himself. 

Think only on the mass of evil which a man or 
woman of this sort, respectable it may be in out- 
ward appearance, but worldly and irreligious m 
heart— what a mass of evil such a person may 
spread around him within the sphere of his per- 
sonal influence, transmitting to another genera- 
tion the ungodly principles and habits by which 
his own character is debased* 

Bat now, by some inscrutable mercy of God, 
this man is brought to serious thought, whether 
by sickness, or affliction, or worldly loss, or what- 
soever means, he comes to perceive that he is an 
utterly vile and worthless creature, fit only for 
Hell, if he does not thoroughly repent. And one 
of the necessary parts of true repentance he is told 
is restitution or reparation for evil done. And he 
has no doubt it is so. His own natural sense of 
justice shows him that it is not enough to be 
sorry for the wrong which he has committed, but 
that as far as possible he must also make amends 

InV n.^""' "^ '* ^"^ *^ ~* **>oat this most just 
and uecessary work r It is not enough to make 
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a thorough amendment of life and habits^ he 
must try by every means in his power to remedy 
the evil which he has done. Bat how to accom- 
plish this most necessary workf There still 
remains the sad catalogue of the sins and offences 
of his youth, repented of, it may be^ with bitter 
tears, but the mischief unremedied and irre- 
mediable. Tears, it may be, of evil example, 
wrongs and injuries utterly beyond his power to 
cancel. What reparation could David make to 
Bathsheba for tearing her from her husband^s 
home, or to Uriah for the wrong which he had 
done himf How many an ewe lamb is torn 
from the home where it was nurtured, snatched 
from the arm which cherished it, and they that 
love it see it no moref The sorrow and the 
shame long rankle in their hearts when they 
think of her whom they have lost, and the poor 
lamb itself is cast to the rude world, its beauty 
marred, its innocence sullied, fallen, lost, de- 
graded. How shall cruel^ selfish man who has 
done this mischief repair the evil which he has 
wrought ? He will think remorsefully of these 
things, but he will find, and it will be the bit- 
terest ingredient in his cup of remorse, that 
those whom by evil example or solicitation he has 
ruined, have passed beyond his reach, the grave 
has closed over their sin and sorrow. 
But if he cannot repair^ may he not compen- 
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sate ? Yes, if it is possible. David could never 
restore honour to Bathsheba nor life to Uriah. 
The foul, dishonourable deeds were done and 
could not be undone. But he could in some sort 
compensate by giving his life to deeds of mercy 
and righteousness, by setting thenceforth an ex- 
ample of piety, by chastening his soul before 
God, by bearing patiently the chastisements of 
his sin, by a more devoted attention to the service 
of God's House, by composing, for the use of 
God's servants of all ages, those touching psalms 
in which the penitent soul found utterance for the 
anguish of its sufferings, and learned to regain its 
hope and trust. How many souls have been re- 
covered, re-animated, saved at last, through the 
means of those most holy and devout utterancea 
of the penitent David. 

What does the true penitent learn from this 

argument ? He learns that the only way he can 

make compensation for the loss of souls is by 

winning souls. The only mode in which the 

penitent sinner, whose conscience is tortured by 

regret for the evil example of past years, whereby 

he fears too surely that the ruin of immortal 

souls may be laid to his charge, the only possible 

compensation, sad though even that must be, 

is to devote himself to the saving of souls, by 

intercession, by active exertion, by good example, 

by sacrifice of himself to God's service, by spread- 
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ing the knowledge of God among the heathen^ 
by aiding to reclaim the lost ones at home ; and 
especially if there be any labour of love which 
may tend to remedy the particular form of wicked- 
ness of which he was once the instrument. Let 
a true penitent only resolve to do his utmost to 
remedy the evil which he has caused^ and 600 
will open ways to him and afford him wonderful 
aid. The very experience which he has gained of 
evil^ will enable him in some degree to strive 
against and counteract it. Though I have 
glanced more particularly at one form of offence^ 
yet the same argument will apply to many others. 
One only I will dwell on. 

Perhaps there is no one form of evil in the 
world-which has ruined more souls than the sin 
of unbelief. In fact unbelief^ more or less, is 
mixed up with every other kind of sinfulness. 
The blessed Gospel is given us for the remedy of 
sin^ and wherever it is truly accepted and firmly 
heldj it forms the surest barrier against wicked- 
ness, and selfishness, and crime. But if that 
which is given for our safety is destroyed or cor- 
rupted, the soul is open to the access of every 
form of malignity. Think only, if we receive 
with perfect faith the Gospel of salvation, believe 
most surely the history of the life and actions of 
our beloved Saviour, learn to admire and imitate 
His perfect example, what a sure remedy have we 
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against the evil temptations which beset us. But 
if this spiritaal safeguard is destroyed, if our faith 
in the principles of the Gospel is marred^ if doubt 
is thrown over the good deeds and holy example 
of Jesus, the very principle of goodness, which 
has produced so many saints and heroes of faith, 
which when fully accepted has reformed the 
manners of nations, purified households, and 
blessed individual souls, all this is annihilated or 
corrupted. 

What greater mischief then can a man do in 
this world than by contributing to shake the faith 
of mankind in the ever blessed Gospel! And 
yet we know there are many whose minds seem to 
be turned to this devilish work. There are knots 
of men who get together and encourage each 
other in this most unholy occupation — men who 
scatter firebrands among society careless of the 
conflagration which they may cause. There is a 
sort of esprit de corps amongst a certain class of 
men to vie with each other which shall discover 
some fancied flaw in religion, suggest some in- 
genious difficulty, whereby the faith of others 
may be shaken. It is one of the strangest 
features of the day. 

Is it impossible that such men as these should 
be brought to repentance ? We trust not. The 
time will come, we may hope — the time of sick- 
ness, or old age. and approaching death, when 
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conscience will reproach these men^ some of them 
at least, and they may deeply regret the mischief 
which they have done. But how can they repair 
the evil ? Will a deathbed repentance, if it save 
their own souls, restore those which they have 
rained ? When Voltaire on his deathbed received 
the Sacraments of the Church, would this act of 
a terrified conscience compensate for the evil 
which he had caused to his country ? 

If any unbeliever who should read these pages 
be led to think seriously of- his position, and of 
the part which he has played in this world^s 
drama, and be brought to reconsider the princi- 
ples of his past life, and shudder at the evil 
Which his vanity or thoughtlessness has caused, 
let him, even at the last hour, retract the princi- 
ples which he now finds will avail him nothing, 
let him acknowledge that, though once so wise in 
his own conceit, he has played the fool and erred 
exceedingly. His whole life has been one great 
mistake. Let him employ the short remainder 
of his life ill endeavouring to remedy the evil 
which he has caused ; and if he is unable to re- 
move the sting of unbelief from the souls of 
many who have been poisoned through his means, 
let him at least raise a voice of warning to others. 
Thus it may be, instead of being condemned as 
the accursed instrument of evil in his generation, 
he may yet be numbered amongst those who 

T 
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have done the Lobd^s work^ and won many to 
righteousness. 

P.S. — Since writing the above^ I have met with 
a passage which so strongly bears on the subject, 
that I will transcribe it. It is from Benson's 
Hulsean Lectures^ Vol. II. p. 86. Speaking of 
sceptical writers^ he says — 

" I presume not positively to say^ how much of 
ignorance, or insincerity, or unmingled and un- 
mitigated hatred to godlii^ess is in these men's 
thoughts. There is One who knoweth, and will 
judge them in the day of His wrath. Neither 
kaow I to what degree of hardness they have 
grown, npr whether it be yet possible that their 
consciences may yet be stricken with a due sense 
of the horrible thing they are attempting to work 
among God's people. But if it be possible that 
they should hereafter look upon their present 
attempts to overthrow the faith of thousands in 
that light in which they are now viewed by every 
Christian of real piety, nay, even by every friend 
of true morality, it would require a pen more 
powerful than the best of them can boast, a con- 
ception more sublime, and expressions more ener- 
getic than the noblest of their leaders own, to 
estimate the load of unavailing regret which 
would weigh down their minds in the day of 
their pemtence, and hasten their grey hairs into 
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a sorrowful grave. There is something in the 
nature of intellectual and literary iniquity which 
makes it impossible to obviate its dreadful effects. 
If I oppress the weak by my power^ by my power 
I can again repay him for his sufferings. If by 
dishonesty I rise to wealthy I can obliterate by 
liberality^ when I repent^ the greater part of the 
evil consequences of the wrong I have done. 
But the characters of impiety or impurity which 
my hand has once traced and sent forth into the 
world no tears can wash out^ no penitence can 
recall. Like Pilate^ what the unbeliever ^has 
written he has written^' and he cannot^ if he 
would^ either undo the deed or frustrate its effects. 
The Spirit of the Lobd may come upon the in- 
jSdel writer^ and bring his heart into a great and 
godly sorrow for his sin. He may weep in holy 
penitence over his past unbelief^ and through a 
renewal of faith be made again a partaker of the 
graces of redemption and sanctifi cation unto his 
own eternal glory. But all his hopes and assur- 
ances of salvation for his own soul in the world 
to come will never be able to take away the fear- 
ful forebodings he must entertain of the incal- 
culable evils which his sceptical and ungodly 
writings may have inflicted upon the souls of 
others in the world that now is. Let the man of 
genius who has perverted his talents be never so 
repentant for the abuse of his powers^ and never 
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80 certain of having his pardon sealed to him 
through the Blood of . Jesus^ still he will feel^ and 
feel wretched when he thinks^ that he has been 
guilty of a crime beyond his abilities to repair. 
That is a worm which can never die. For the 
invention of printing has given such strength 
and swiftness^ and stability to the thoughts and 
words of mankind^ that when once opinions have 
been subjected to the operations of the pressi 
they are withdrawn for ever from our grasp^ and 
will work the work for which they were originally 
sent forth^ in spite of all our efforts to blot them 

out Whatever then may be the views 

with which these unbelieving and ungodly writers 
have promulgated their rebukes and blasphemies 
against the religion of the Son of God^ whether 
they be deceiving or only deceived^ they have 
done an evil which no subsequent exertion of 
their pen or their penitence can ever obliterate. 
Their souls^ it is possible^ may yet if they repent 
and turn to God in faith^ be saved ; but it is im- 
possible, even if their souls be saved^ that their 
consciences should not through life be irreme- 
diably grieved by the melancholy reflection that 
they have been preparing a mental poison for 
which their feebleness can administer no certain 
antidote, and mingling a cup of bitterness for 
generations yet unborn. In that conviction they 
must die. By the anguish of that reflection 
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mast their last hours be embittered^ and they 
most quit the earth and its inhabitants conscious 
that they have sown the seeds of infidelity and 
eternal death in many an unwary and unstable 
soul. 

" Father of Merciesy save us from this woe."^ 

^ Benson's Hulsean Lectures, II., 86. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Mft. BUftGON's ACCOUNT OF THX BAD STATB OF OZFOBO 
UNIVKKSITT — CONFIftMXD BT THB BISHOP OF OXPOBD. — 
APFKAl. OF THB H0I.8BAN LXCTURXB IK THB I<A8T GBNB- 
RATION TO THB AUTHOBITIBS AT CAMBBXD6B — ^NOT UN- 
ATTENDBO BT 8UCCB8S. 

Amongst the causes of the advance of Infidelity 
is the sad state of the Universities — specially that 
of Oxford^ which has been recently described by 
a resident member. 

Mr. Borgon is a Fellow of Oriel^ and Vicar of 
S. Mary-the- Virgin, the church which was occu- 
pied by John Henry Newman before he left us. 
Mr. Burgon is also Gresham Lecturer in Divinity, 
and a constant resident in Oxford. Consequently 
he is well acquainted with the state of things at 
that University, and whatever he publishes as 
coming within his own knowledge we are bound 
to receive as truth. It is therefore, with the 
greatest pain and alarm that we read the follow- 
ing sUtement: — "In most of the Colleges of 
Oxford at this instant the religious education of 
the Undergraduates is neglected altogether. The 
mischief, I repeat, begms here. We are omitting 
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to lay foundations. Quite impossible is it that 
sacred science can ever flourish in a place where 
the necessary elements of Christian knowledge 
are withheld. The men are placed at a grievous 
disadvantage. They have in fact nothing to 
build upon. But unhappily they are worse off 
yet. They do not fail in the meantime to con- 
tract doubts^ and to communicate to one another 
lessons of unbelief — unbelief^ however, which they 
are unable to present in any intelligible shape. 
Men are heard to say that they do not know what 
to believe ; believe nothing ; wish they could be- 
lieve; hope that they shall be able to believe 
some day. Their familiar associates hold the 
same language. Not a few have come to me and 
freely avowed, that though they entered Oxford 
with the intention of qualifying themselves for 
the ministry, they have found it impossible to 
persevere in their intention. The Lecturer (to 
speak plainly, the Lecturer,) [i.e., the Lecturer 
in their own College,] and J. S. Mill, and Her- 
bert Spencer, have proved ' too many* for them." 
This appears to me the most painful statement 
which I have heard for many a day — and I fear 
it is unanswerable. It is not enough for any to 
say that they do not agree with all of Mr. Bur- 
gon^s opinions. For what he says is simply a 
statement of facts which he knows from his own 
experience — what undergraduates " come to him" 
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and tell him. It is not possible to gainsay the 
facts which he states^ and what does his state- 
ment amount to f Firsts it amounts to this — I 
will quote Mr. Burgon's words — " that the flower 
of the youth of England • . . • unlearn at Ox- 
ford the lessons of piety which were taught them 
at home; unfortified by religious teachings they 
are for three or four years perplexed and harassed 
by miserable doubts^ which are freely insinuated 
in the 'Philosophy' lectures and elsewhere: to 
emerge at last from the atmosphere of unreason- 
ing unbelief^ which is just now prevalent^ with a 
darkened conscience^ a ruined hope^ a shipwrecked 
Faith." (P. 43.) When we consider that the 
young men trained at the University are^ as Mr. 
Burgon says^ '* the flower of the youth of Eng- 
land^'' — the men who^ in the course of ten or 
twenty years^ will be occupying the posts of high- 
est influence in Parliament^ and in the country 
generally, how fearful it is to think that the des^ 
tinies of our country will be placed in the hands 
of men who have been so trained that " they know 
not what to believe; believe nothing; wish they 
could believe/' but cannot. They have been so 
perplexed and harassed by the education which 
they receive at Oxford that their faith is ship- 
wrecked, their hope ruined, their conscience dark- 
ened. An University, which was founded and 
endowed by the piety of our forefathers, for the 
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express purpose of educating the youth of Eng- 
land in the Christian faith^ is thus degraded to 
the worst uses of scepticism and unbelief. 

Nor is this the worst. It is no boast of un* 
warranted patriotism to say that England, by 
reason of her colonies and intercourse with all 
parts of the worlds is the most influential pro- 
mulgator of opinions and principles of any nation 
in the world. If, therefore, the educated classes 
in England are thus infected with Infidelity, is it 
not clear that the taint of corruption will be 
spread over the habitable globe, that the progress 
of the Gospel will be checked, and in its place 
doubt and unbelief, and all the moral evils re- 
sulting therefrom, will obtain the ascendancy? 
Thus the very object of God's merciful dispensa- 
tion will be frustrated or greatly retarded. 

Who are responsible for this sad state of things ? 
I do not like to mention names. We must look 
back some ten or fifteen years, and inquire who 
were the most influential men at that period. Is 
it too late to hope that the perhaps unconscious 
promoters of these fearful changes may yet repent 
of the evil they have caused, and use their endea- 
vour to remedy the intellectual and spiritual ruin ? 
They thought, no doubt, that they were combat- 
ing against bigotry, narrow-mindedness, intoler- 
ance, exclusiveness, and so forth. They little 
thought that their influence would be the means 
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of UD-Christianisiog the University — and destroy- 
ing many souls. Do they not see their grievous 
error^ and desire to make amends ? or has the 
doom of the unpardonable sin fallen on them ? 

Mr. Burgon traces the present state of wretched 
scepticism at the University to two causes — ^the 
very general discontinuance of the systematic in- 
struction of the students in Holy Scripture^ and 
the virtual substitution of a sceptical philosophy. 
Now all this has been brought about in the pre- 
sent generation. I remember^ when I myself 
was an undergraduate some half century ago, 
there were divinity lectures in each college, at 
which all the students were expected to attend, 
and all who went up for degrees were required 
to pass an examination in divinity. If it be said 
that no very great proficiency was expected, yet 
the fact of Christianity being recognized as a sine 
qua non in the course of education, had the effect 
of impressing on the minds of the undergraduates 
its paramount necessity. Besides it must not be 
forgotten that the lectures of divinity professors. 
Dr. Burton, Bishop Lloyd, and others, afforded an 
admirable course of instruction to those who were 
studying for Holy Orders. Now all this, or the 
greater part, has been done away with; syste- 
matic religious instruction has been set aside; 
and what has been substituted in its place ? Phi- 
losophy — ^a Philosophy not based on religion, but 
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independent of it — in many points competing 
with it^ the Philosophy of such men as John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 

In my time we studied the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and Plato. The object was to give us infor- 
mation on the state of opinion on such matters^ 
before the revelation of the Gospel. It was shown 
us how far the human intellect was capable of 
advancement unaided by God's Truths and in 
what respects it necessarily fell short. It was 
understood always that Revealed Religion was 
the test of all truth — the basis of all morals. The 
notion of a psychology^ or ethical code^ from which 
religious truth was excluded, never entered into 
the heads of teachers or taught. 
' But now a philosophy is taught which is in- 
dependent of religion — ^a philosophy which^ in- 
stead of being tested by religious truth, pretends 
rather to be itself the test of religious truth, and^ 
in point of fact, is, in many points, in opposition 
to religious truth. The characteristic of the phi- 
losophy is described by the Quarterly Review: 
a passionate hatred of all religion,'' it says, 
however discreetly and astutely vested, lies at 
the bottom of much of the metaphysical teaching 
now in vogue. Delenda est Carthago. No sys- 
tem is to be tolerated which will lead men to ac- 
cept a personal God, moral responsibility, or a 
future state of rewards and punishments.*' This 
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is the **faM et origo mali" Touog men^ almost 
mere boys fresh from school^ are expected to de- 
cide between the claims of Christianity and the 
subtleties of Mill and Herbert Spencer. This is 
what has been brought about by the Liberal 
movers in the University. And hence the cry of 
anguish which goes up from many a tortured 
hearty earnestly wishing to adhere to the faith in 
which it has been nurtured, but unable to meet 
the sophistries of the Infidel. It is a most cruel 
position for a young man to be placed in ; it must 
infallibly lead to the decay of Christianity in the 
University and the country. 

And the wonder is, that the sound members of 
the University — for sound members surely there 
are — do not cry out against this cruel injustice, 
with such a loud and determined cry, as to awaken 
the intellect and good sense of the country which 
is still Christian, to the intolerable anomaly of 
this state of things. There is, in fact, even now, 
a quiet strength growing up around Keble Col- 
lege and its Warden, uniting together the well- 
affected in other colleges, which by Cod's bless- 
ing may form a nucleus for the preservation of 
God's Truth in the University* We sincerely 
hope that the noble appeal made by Mr. Burgon, 
for the restoration of the Universities to their 
normal position as instructors in religious truths 
may be heartily responded to. 
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Since the above was in print another strong 
confirmation of this sad state of things has been 
* afforded by the Charge delivered by the Bishop 
of Oxford. The Bishop of Oxford is one of Mr. 
Gladstone's nominations^ and therefore not likely 
to err on the side of too great regard for old- 
fashioned notions. His account of the state of 
the University is even more alarming than Mr. 
Burgon's. 

"To speak the simple truth," he says, ''a very 
considerable number of Graduates who hold office 
in the University, or Fellowships in the Colleges, 
have ceased to be Christians in anything but name 
— in some cases, even the name is repudiated, 
when arguments based upon its retention are 
pressed. It is not only that text-books in some 
branches of study are recognized, which assume 
a disbelief of Christian doctrine, and that some 
lecturers hint, or express, their own rejection of 
it : there is something like an understanding that 
Christian teachers shall abstain from insisting on 
the truths they believe. Thirty years ago the 
ablest and most highly esteemed of Oxford Tutors 
took it for granted, in their ethical teaching, that 
Christianity furnished the only certain standard 
in morals, and were accustomed to correct the 
shortcomings of other systems by its rule : Chris- 
tians are expected to forget the existence of such 
an authority, when they cross the threshold of 
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their lecture-rooms^ now. The historical facts of 
Christianity fare no better than its precepts : de- 
ference to scientific criticism (whatever that may 
mean,) forbids them to be taken for true. I 
make no mention here of the removal of tests and 
statutory guarantees for orthodoxy, because I do 
not ascribe the progress of unbelief to their abo- 
lition ; nor do I hold that their absence requires, 
or justifies, the tacit understanding I have de- 
scribed. [We rather suspect that the ill-advised 
abolition of tests has much to do with the state of 
things which the Bishop deplores.] As one of 
those who voted in Parliament for the abolition of 
such academical tests, I am entitled to recall the 
claim of right then made to preserve for ourselves 
the freedom of opinion which was about to be con- 
ceded to others. There is no reason why those 
who have advocated the largest opening of our 
Universities to students of all creeds, or of none, 
should abstain from vindicating witn all courtesy, 
but with manly frankness, the spiritual supremacy 
of their own holy faith. For want, it may be, of 
such frankness on the part of those who should 
guide them, too many of the younger students 
go miserably astray. Of these, some, indeed, 
have grave and sad perplexities, for which no 
compassion can be too tender, no sympathy too 
gentle. 

** Others jest over their doubts, and chuckle at 
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the thought that they can laugh at what their 
elders believed. With self-complacency which 
would be amusing if the subject were less serious^ 
they dispose of religion, natural or revealed^ with 
the airy phrase they have borrowed from the 
latest sceptical review. Ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures they reject^ but glad to be rid of the re- 
straint which the Divine precepts impose, they 
wander this way or that, as materialism on one 
side, or some new phase of philosophy on the 
other, seems to offer an escape. The practical 
result of this education is a selfishness of character 
far from attractive. Learners in the school of 
unbelief have been taught that it is folly to dis- 
turb themselves for the sake of others ; they have 
lost all motive for serious action, self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice are discovered to be 'mere 
moral babble / it is, at the best, an amiable weak- 
ness to do good. Human life is but the interval, 
longer or shorter, which condemned mortals have 
to pass before they die. ' Our one chance,' it is 
said, ' is in expanding that interval, in getting as 
many pulsations as possible into the given time.' 
.... So sceptics teach. Can you wonder that 
some who played an honourable part in Oxford 
life a generation since, refuse to let their sons im- 
bibe lessons so alien from the lore they learned ? 
Can you wonder that to young men who have 
imbibed this teaching the Cross is an offence. 
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and the notion of a vocation to preach it an an- 
intelligible craze V* 

Now such a statement as this^ coming from 
the Bishop within whose diocese the University 
is placed^ is one which surely demands the gravest 
consideration. One would almost have expected 
some immediate demonstration of the Church- 
men in the University^ for there is no doubt that 
there are many still remaining ; one would have 
expected^ at the leasts a loyal address from the 
sound members of society^ pledging themselves 
to use their best endeavours to remedy the sad 
state of things^ which is at once the disgrace and 
peril of the University. But we have heard of 
no such demonstration even contemplated. This 
is sad and disheartening. It adds another proofs 
if any were wanting, to the numerohs indications 
of apathy and indecision which mark the present 
age in respect to the highest objects of our faith. 

Is it impossible that even yet some response 
may be given to the eloquent appeal of the 
Bishop ? Will not the sound resident members 
of the University^ and those who have long since 
ceased to reside^ come forward and make some 
endeavour to roll back from their old Alma Mater 
this terrible reproach which has fallen upon her f 
Will they not rescue the youth of England from 
the iron hoof of the atheist and sceptic^ which 
stamps all life out of them ? 
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The proper thing would be for the Proctors to 
burn the books of Mr. Mill^ Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and other sceptics, which the young men are now 
encouraged to read — make a bonfire of them in 
the quadrangle before the Schools, and pass a 
statute that none should be allowed to continue 
tutors or heads of houses who are not bona fide 
Christians. 

Seriously speaking, we cannot help thinking that 
a very resolute and determined aggression upon 
the sceptics of Oxford might be productive of the 
greatest benefit to the Church at the present time. 
Not only must it succeed in its immediate efiect, 
but it would afford an object of united interest and 
effort to the two great parties in the Church, 
which at present are in unhappy enmity ; and not 
only this, but it might prove the beginning of a 
united attack upon the irreligious system of educa- 
tion which has spread over this country. Hitherto 
Christian people have been shamefully inert. 
Let them rouse themselves and insist on the re- 
storation of these vital points — a new reform of 
the Universities and amendment of the Education 
Act. On this mainly depends the future of our 
Church and country. 

As a sequel to our remarks on the recent 
Charge of the Bishop of Oxford, and the striking 
pamphlet of Mr. Burgon, in which the present 
sad state of the University of Oxford is so graphi- 

u 
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cally depicted^ we will set down some extracts 
from Benson's Hulsean Lectares^ preached at 
Cambridge in 1820^ which are strikingly applicable 
to the present state of things at Oxford.^ 

*^ O my fathers^ what a contemplation does this 
pfesent to US| to whom the instraction of others 
is committed under God^ if^ because we have 
neglected to give them the rudiments of the 
knowledge of Christian wisdom^ they fall into 
the error and condemnation of disobedience or 
unbelief! They^ indeed^ shall have their own 
burden of woe to bear^ but we^ too, shall accom- 
pany them to the shades of darkness, and have 
opened for ourselves a fountain of never-failing 

tears Seriously and solemnlyi therefore, 

let us put the question to our hearts, and ask our 
consciences, Whether we are, or are not, guilty as 
concerning this thing; whether we have, or have 
not, directed our endeavours to promote, to the 
utmost of our power, the cause of that religion 
by which so many of us live here, and by which 
we must all of us live hereafter? .... Have 
we consented, or refused, to set the public seal of 
the University, as a body, to religious pursuits 7 
Have we, or have we not, given a public testimony 
to the world of the attention with which we cul- 
tivate, and the reverence with which we regard 
those spiritual things for whose propagation and 
^ See BeoBon's Hulsean LwtureB, Yol. L, p. 199. 
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improvement our privileges were granted^ and our 
rights conferred? Is it^ or is it not^ possible that 
one most ignorant in all the necessary erudition 
of a Christian^ may yet receive the highest of the 
honours we bestow^ whilst one most deeply im* 
bued in the principles of sacred science may pass 
away unpraised from the trial ? If these things 
be so : if neither the rudiments of our holy faith^ 
nor even the language in which its records are 
written^ form any portion of our public and 
authorized examination for degrees; if neither 
reward nor disgrace attend our knowledge^ or 
ignorance, of the pages of the Gospel at that 
period at which our proficiency is finally tried^ be 
it yours to judge how far^ as a public and most 
important body^ we can be said to encourage the 
studies of religion, or give a pledge to our country 
that we are fulfilling the duties for which we 
exist : the duty of raising the national character 
upon the basis of national faith, and building up 
the rising generation upon the immutable founda- 
tion of Jesus Christ. .... 

^' I press this subject upon your thoughts, as 
it affects your own eternal happiness or misery in 
the world to come; to treat it on the mere 
ground of expediency, is a narrow and unbecom- 
ing view of its awfulness, ministering perpetual 
cause of sophistry, and questions which may 
serve for strife, but not to godly edifying 
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Meet the question as Christians. Meet it^ as it 
only can and ought to be met^ upon broad Scrip- 
tural grounds — the ground of your duty to God's 
glory^ your country's welfare^ and your own sal- 
vation It is scarce possible, but that 

some (of our youths) may fall away from virtue. 
. • • • But if their words be fraught with the 
language of excuse, and we hear them pleading 
for mitigation of woe, because, though they re- 
jected their Redeemer in their age, yet in their 
youth they were neither rewarded nor encouraged 
in their pursuit after truth ; then will the voice, 
which Cometh up from the prison of their misery, 
come loaded with a curse upon ourselves, and call 
us down from the blessedness which we thought 
we had inherited, to be mingled in the flames of 
their wretchedness and remorse. 

" But perhaps I am passing the bounds which 
become my station and my age ; can I forbear ? 
Be it yours, my fathers, to judge and to correct 

what is amiss I would beseech you, as 

elders, so to divide the attention and the time of 
those who are sent hither to be imbued with all 
the necessary erudition of a man and a Christian, 
that every one, upon quitting the fountain of 
knowledge may carry away with him ^a reason 
for the faith and hope which is in him.' " 

The lecturer adds in a note, " I cannot per- 
mit a third edition of these Lectures to appear 
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without adding, that the subject here touched od 
has been considered, and that such a change has 
taken place in the public examination of the Uni- 
versity (of Cambridge), that no one can obtain a 
degree without some portion of classical erudition^ 
and some acquaintance with the principles of his 
religion/' Is there no lecturer or preacher at 
Oxford who will dare to address the leaders of 
the University in the same solemn words of re- 
spectful warning and remonstrance ? Are there 
none who will respond to the call of their Bislpiop 
and gird themselves to the task of removing from 
the University the sad reproach which now lies 
upon it, of ruining rather than saving the souls of 
those unhappy youths who are sent to her for in- 
struction ? It is really most unaccountable that 
in these days^ when there seems elsewhere to be a 
reaction against the former apathy ^nd irreligion, 
Oxford would seem to be in a worse condition 
than at any former period of her history. 

Note, — Since the above was written, there has been an in* 
teresting discussion on the subject at the Church Congress. 

While the speakers admitted to the fuU the lamentable 
state of scepticism into which the Uniyersit j of Oxford had 
£illen, they denied that it was the consequence of recent 
legislation. This, if it be so, is satisfactory. It shows that 
the remedy of the evil depends on the vigorous and united 
efforts of the Christian portion of the Uniyersities — that 
there is no obstacle which may not be surmounted by ear- 
nestness and zeal. 
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In paiticfilar it seemed to be agreed that one chief cause 
of the spread of infidelity was the recently adopted practice 
of requiring subjects instcM&d of books to be studied, especially 
by the candidates for honours. Thus instead of requiring a 
candidate for a first-class degree to take np the Ethics of 
Aristotle as formerly, he is expected to take up the subject 
of Ethics generally. The practical result is this, that 
whereas formerly the student became acquainted historically 
with the Ethics of the Qreek writer, and was expected to 
correct the ancient Pagan system by the Ethics of the Bible, 
now he is required to make himself master of all the modem 
trash of Mill and Spencer, and risk the loss of his elass if 
he cannot satisfy some sceptical examiner as to his pro- 
ficiency on subjects which he would much better never have 
known anything about. 

Now what I Tenture to suggest is, that the sound mem- 
bers of the University should insist without delay on the 
removal of this insidious system, which is ruining the aoulfl 
of our most promising young men. Let there be no hesita- 
tion, no compromise. Let the University be moved to its very 
foundation rather than the present pernicious arrangement 
should be suffered to continue. It is an affair of life or death. 
Better have no Universities at all than that they should be 
hotbeds of infideHly. Better still to found new Christian 
Umversities, as the French bishops are doing at this very 
tmie, rather than suffer the youth of England to be ruined 
soul and body. 

But surely things are not gone to that length that the 
Chnstians of the University are not strong enough to set 
^B nght if they would. I am persuaded that it needs 
only promptitude and determination to restore religion to 
Its proper place in our ancient schools of learning 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

PBIHABT EDUCATION. — SOME AMENDMENTS NEEDED IN THE 
ACT. — DISSENTERS GUOHT TO JOIN WITH CHUBCHMEN IN 
MXINTAININO BELIOION, NOT SIDE WITH THE INFIDELS. 

Scarcely^ if at all^ inferior in importance to the 
state of the universities^ is that of primary educa- 
tion throughout the country. There has been 
for some years past a systematic and persevering 
endeavour to exclude religion as far as possible 
from the education of the young of all classes. 
And this endeavour has^ to a great extent| suc- 
ceeded in spite of the unabated conviction of the 
nation^ that education without religion is value- 
less. How are we to account for this strange 
complication of affairs? Firsts by the dogged 
perseverance of the infidel school ; secondlyi the 
influence exerted by them over the main body of 
Dissenters^ whO| from sheer jealousy of Gharch- 
men^ would rather banish religion altogetheri 
than consent that the Church should receive 
benefit ; thirdly^ by the divisions among Church- 
men. Political interests are unfortunately brought 
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to bear on the question. Snppose liberal and 
Conaef?atiTe Choiehmen in Parliament to be 
nearly eqoal. The liberals, by eonceding tfe 
demands of the united body of infidels and Du- 
senters^ are able to secure to themseWes a 
majority in Parliament^ and so divide the loaies 
and fishes. The best remedy for this discredt- 
able state of things would be, if oonscienticus 
Liberals in Parliament, even a few of than, 
would agree among themselves not to mike 
Church matters party questions, or suffer then* to 
be made so. But this, I fear, is a oonsummation 
more to be wished than hoped for. HappiljT & 
change has come over the scene. 

Now the question is. Has not the Church t 

right to look to the present Government for a 

reversal of many of the measures which during 

the last twenty or thirty years have been forced 

upon the Legislature by the Dissenters and Li- 

Meh? We are deddedlj of opinion that we 

may reasonably expect such a change of policy. 

It 18 scarcely too much to say, that the future of 

the nation depends on the coarse now taken with 

regard to the education of the rising generation. 

If fuUer scope is allowed to the Christian instmc 

taon g,ven hy the Church, we may hope and 

b^eve that the generation whieh is rising up 

will be an mdustnouB, iiiteUio.*.«^ i u^- 

race mnh .. v i- i^^ "'^"^gent, law-abiding 

mce, 8uch as Enghshmen used to be. But j J 
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in proportion as religion is cramped and crashed 
out^ as it has been lately^ may we expect a tur- 
bulent^ immoral generation to grow up around 
us. We say^ then^ that the recent enactments in 
respect to religion should be carefully revised. 
Of course we do not mean to say that old abuses 
are to be restored. But it unfortunately happened 
that under the pretence of removing old abuses, 
the infidel clique always contrived to get intro- 
duced into educational bills some element which 
neutralized the benefit of reform, even when re- 
form was in itself desirable. 

In every department of education the per- 
nicious influence has been at work. We have 
spoken of the Universities in the last chapter. 
There are several things which need amendment 
in the Educational Act of 1870. The present 
system of inspection^ by which religious instruc- 
tion of the children is entirely omitted, is most 
objectionable, because it gives the impression to 
children and parents and all concerned that reli- 
gion is a secondary affair. Why not go back to 
the old concordat of some twenty or thirty years 
back, by which it was arranged that the Govern- 
ment Inspector should inquire into religious in- 
struction as well as secular. And to secure proper 
inspectors, a veto was given on their appointment 
to the Archbishop of the Province. There are 
other less important matters which should be 
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altered. For instance^ some crotchety persons 
inserted a clause in the Bill that a shilling apiece 
should be deducted from the grant for every child 
who had not been taught to sing some foolish 
secular ballads. Thisi though a small matter, is 
a sore grievaDoe, for either the master or manager 
is mulcted in a considerable sum, or else valuable 
time is lost in teaching secular songs, which 
might have been devoted to storing up in the 
memory of the children some wholesome spiritual 
hymns, which would have been a comfort and 
a help to them all their lives. At any rate, surely 
the managers of voluntary schools ought to have 
the. option as to what sort of songs they would 
teach. It does seem ridiculously unreasonable, 
that when a clergyman and his friends have been 
at great expense to found and support a school 
for the poor of the parish he should be debarred 
from teaching them Christian hymns. 

We are not fond of compromises, but, under 

present circumstances, the following might be a 

fair arrangement. In all Board Schools let the 

children be taught the Creed, the LoaD's Prayer, 

and the Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue. 

These are not the formularies of any sect. No 

religious Dissenter could object to this arrange- 

ment; only the Infidel could do so. If this plan 

were adopted, then the mass of the people would 

to a certain extent be brought up as Christians. 
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The rest of the Catechism^ including the Sacra- 
ments^ would have to be taught by the clergy in 
the Sunday Schools to the children of their own 
flocks. 

The same revision is absolutely required in the 
Endowed Schools' Act. We do not for a moment 
mean that it would be right to revert to the 
abuses which from long course of years have 
crept into our old endowed schools. But in reme- 
dying abuses the infidel and ultra-liberal party 
managed so to arrange matters^ as we have seen 
in the Hayman Case^ that if a Conservative and 
a Churchman were appointed to the head master- 
ship, it would be in the power of the managers 
to dismiss him with as little ceremony as a gen- 
tleman might dismiss his coachman. It is, per- 
haps, fortunate that public indignation should 
have been excited in the recent Rugby Case, 
because not even Liberals will have the face to 
deny that an enormous grievance has been created 
by their legislation, which ought at once to be 
remedied. There are three ways in which this 
matter might be arranged. (1) The governing 
bodies might be constituted as at present, so that 
they might be able to remove at pleasure any 
Churchman or Conservative from the head mas- 
tership ; or (2) they might be reconstructed by 
the present Government, so as to be able to pack 
off any Liberal, or sceptic, or unsound Church- 
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man ; or (3) there might be an appeal given^ say 
to the Privy Council^ against the removal of any 
master; so that there would be a sufficient 
guarantee against injustice and party spirit. 
The last course is^ of course^ what just and reason- 
able persons would prefer — though the conduct 
of the Liberals would almost justify the Con- 
servatives^ now they have the power, in adopting 
the second. 

We sincerely hope that prompt measures will 
be taken to remedy these crying evils. For it is 
obvious that if the present taint of infidelity is 
suffered to corrupt the foundation of education, 
the country will continue to deteriorate ; whereas, 
if a sound religious education is re-established, 
we may hope to tide over the evil influences 
which surround us, and perpetuate the good 
principles which seem, in some quarters, to be 
reviving amongst us. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 

Though the foregoing papers are of a miscel- 
laneoas character^ yet they have all one object^ or 
more correctly speakings two cognate objects: 
one is to set forth the dangerous and aggressive 
character of Infidelity; the other to urge upon 
all right-minded persons to resist it with all their 
power. Infidelity is rapidly becoming of a very 
malignant type. It is no longer a question of the 
unhistorical character of some few passages of 
Holy Scripture^ or of the non-existence of pro- 
phecy^ or of the impossibility of miracles. We 
have got far beyond Golenso^ or Jowett^ or Wil- 
liams, abd the Essayists ; these men led the way, 
but those who followed them have far exceeded 
them in virulence. It is not even a question of 
the truth of revealed religion, but of the very 
existence of a God. Scientific men, to whom 
the public are so unwise as to listen, tell us that 
all things we behold were evolved out of atoms, 
or molecules^ without the intervention of a Deity; 
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that men are mere aatomata^ or machines^ with- 
out power to direct their course. Two specially 
shocking notions have been put forth which, if 
generally adopted, mast crush out all religion 
from the present generation. One is the inutility 
of prayer. This, of course, implies the extinc- 
tion of all practical religion from the hearts of 
men. To live without prayer is to live without 
God in the world. The other is the impossibility 
of the forgiveness of sin. The repulsive and 
heartless character of this notion must, one might 
hope, go far to defeat the object of those who 
have been so wicked as to propound it ; for the 
need of forgiveness is almost, we might say, an 
innate feeling of the human heart ; and yet these 
and other execrable notions gain a footing amongst 
us, and are not repudiated, as they should be, by 
the indignant reprobation of all good men. 

Now the question is, how to meet these most 
dangerous and anti*social opinions, which, if 
established, will assuredly not only destroy the 
souls of individuals, but break up the very foun- 
dation of society. 

The first and most obvious means of meeting 
the threatened evil is that good men must come 
forward and speak out. One of the most preg- 
nant causes of the unchecked progress of in- 
fidelity is the extraordinary conduct of many of 
our most influential writers, particularly the 
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writers in our leading periodicals. I do not ad- 
vert 80 much to those Reviews which openly ad-* 
vocate infidelity^ or to those which admit discus- 
sion on the subject, as to those whose very object 
has been supposed to be to counteract all such 
pernicious opinions. I have given some instances^ 
of the weak^ vacillating manner in which some of 
our leading periodicals speak of these mattersj 
and especially the extravagant compliments which 
they lavish on some of the most notorious teachers 
of irreligion. If this sort of thing continues^ 
there is little hope of disabusing the public mind 
of the false estimate which they have formed on 
these subjects. I speak from a Christian point 
of view. Surely to compliment men on their 
cleverness^ who have missed the great object of 
existence, and are plunging themselves and others 
into irretrievable misery, is a most preposterous 
proceeding. 

And observe^ in speaking our opinions plainly 
of those who unhappily have adopted atheistical 
opinions, there is no odium theologicutn ; it is 
not against them as individuals that we inveigh. 
We might suffer them to take their course with- 
out one word of remonstrance, which would be 
selfish enough on our part. But it is against 
men who are banded together with persevering 
malignity to undo the blessed work of God's 

1 See Chapter II. 
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mercy, to rain for eternal ages the soals of their 
fellow-men^ to bring society to anarchy and rain. 
Sarely it is impossible to speak too strongly 
against men and principles such as these. 

Again, immense mischief is done by lecturers. 
The British Association for Science really should 
not send lecturers about the country whose obvi- 
oas intention is to unsettle the minds of their 
hearers on religious matters. If they do so, re- 
spectable people should not go near them. I 
baeation whether sceptics often go to hear ser- 
inona, even those preached by the most eloquent 
divines. Why should Christian people go and 
listen to these lectures ? I suppose it is for a 
little excitement, or fashion^s sake. It is a very 
dangerous excitement, and evil fashion.^ 

Agiun, Christian writers sfalDuld be very careful 
not to make imprudent admissions. We accept 
the Bible as a whole. If any part of it is diffi- 
cult to understand, we need not be at all surprised. 
Only let us not deny^ or explain away, anything 
which is plainly sUted there. We may be sure 
that the difficulty depends mainly on our own in- 
capacity. Let the sceptics boast that they wiU 
not believe what they cannot understand. The 
ChristUn acknowledges with humility his power- 
lessness to comprehend, in their f uhiess, the deep 
things of God. 

* See note at p. 39. 
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Good Christians mast be prepared to act with 
decision when occasion demands, and not shirk 
their duty from unworthy motives. When the 
Bishop of the Diocese publicly and formally de- 
nounces the infidelity which has grown up in the 
University, it surely behoves all Christian mem- 
bers of the University, even those who possess 
only the influence of their single votes, to come 
forward manfully and courageously, and do their 
utmost to correct the crying evil. And so with 
regard to the general education of the masses. 
Now that a nominally religious party has posses- 
sion of power, it is surely time to remedy the 
irreligious and latitudinarian scheme of education 
which was devised under other auspices. To 
what purpose have Christians exerted themselves 
to place their supposed friends in power, if they 
are contented to seize the reins of government, 
but take no heed to carry out the wishes of their 
constituents? If they will not move of them- 
selves, it is time for those who placed them in 
power to insist on their adopting such measures 
as are necessary for the restoration of religion to 
the place which it ought to occupy in the educa- 
tion of the country. 

Much praise is due to the members of the 
Christian Evidence Society for the zealous spirit 
with which they have come forward to combat 
against infidelity. Their lectures and publica- 

X 
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tions cannot bat have done good in disabusing 
those whom they have reached, of many errors 
and misconceptions. 

Nevertheless, the Christian Evidence Society is 
very far from coming up to the requirements of 
the times, or exercising that widespread social 
and political influence which is necessary at the 
present juncture. One reason of this deficiency 
appears to me to be that it is confined too much 
to one section of the Church.^ I do not see the 
names of many influential High Churchmen 
among its supporters. Whether it be that the 
founders of the society did not sufficiently urge 
th^ leaders of the High Church to join them, or 
whether they on their part were unwilling to 
come forward, I cannot say ; but certainly many 
names are absent which would have added weight 
to the institution. 

This should not be. All Christians should 
join together to resist the invasion of the enemy. 
High and Low Churchmen should fight side by 
side in the internecine encounter with the com- 
mon enemy. I cannot but think that there is a 
latent energy amongst Christians which, if rightly 
evoked, might yet save the country from the 
evils with which it is threatened. The worst of 
it is that so much force is wasted in the conten- 
tions of religious parties amongst each other, 
which if directed against the common enemy would 
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ensure our safety. If all Christians would join 
together they could not fail to exercise a great 
social and political influence. There should be 
an united body of Christians in Parliament strong 
enough to meet at once the infidels and political 
Dissenters, to check any scheme of aggression 
against religion, and to rectify the mistakes re- 
cently made — such, especially, as the exclusion of 
religion from our schools. There should be so 
strong a feeling for religion at our Universities, 
and so well-trained a band to support it, as at 
once to repudiate the latitudinarian and sceptical 
doctrines which have recently gained admission 
into institutions framed for the promotion of 
Christianity. The Christian influence should be 
so strong in society as to discountenance the flip- 
pant spirit of infidelity, which has insinuated 
itself almost everywhere. Books written by 
Atheists should no longer be seen on our draw- 
ing-room tables ; lectures by sceptics, who scarcely 
know their own mind, should be deserted. 

All this might be done, if good Churchmen 
would unite together in heart and spirit; and 
there is no platform more suited to the purpose 
than that already occupied by the Christian Evi- 
dence Society. 

Perhaps the leaders of the Christiim Evidence 
Society will consider that much of this work is 
beyond their programme. If so, the Christian 
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body should form some other Association^ which 
should unite all zealous and right-minded men in 
earnest resistance to the enemies of Truth. 

I am not so sanguine as to suppose that these 
papers of mine will be the direct means of effect- 
ing much good in opposition to the aggression of 
the atheists. My hope is that the arguments 
which I have brought forward may induce some 
of our clever writers to reconsider the propriety 
of adopting the language of praise with which 
they so often speak of the assailants of Chris- 
tianity, and possibly, by Ood's blessing, may stir 
up the minds of influential Christians to a more 
vigorous and systematic resistance against the 
aggressions of the infidel. 

For in truth the great contest between Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity runs through every depart- 
ment of human action.* The infidels are at the 
bottom of the contest between Church and Dis- 
sent; it is they who for the moment have en- 
abled the Dissenters to exclude religion from 
our schools; it is they who are making Dis- 
senters their tools for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church; it is they who 
add bitterness to the contests between work- 
men and employers, between agriculturists and 
their labourers. Debates in Parliament are per- 
petually inflaenced, even decided by this malig- 
nant spirit of atheism. In short. Infidelity is at 
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the bottom of all the mischief which is going on 
in the world. 

O that Christians would put from them all 
foolish notions with which they are now beguiled 
of deference to intellect^ however misguided, 
philosophy falsely so called^ and cease from the 
suicidal strife amongst each other, which now 
weakens and destroys them, and range themselves 
in holy alliance under the banner of the Cross. 
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